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‘The Re eviews. 
POLITICAL. 


THE EAST IN 1890. 
CUILRATHEN. 





United Service Gazette, London, August, 


THE greatest of Britain’s living soldiers often refers, half 
in jest, half in very earnest, to the coming struggle of the 
nations as the “ Battle of Armagiddon.”” That battle, as every 
student of prophecy knows, will be fought on the banks of the 
Euphrates, on the heights of Megiddon. Now as the only 
Megiddo or Megiddon known, is, or was on that ancient river, 
the Kishon, and as only the upper half of the Euphrates has 
any heights that exceed Primrose Hill, the Biblical reference 
is not precise enough for the purposes of the tactician or even 
the strategist. But it is by no means improbable that in the 
course of the coming struggle, a very decisive fight indeed, 
may occur on heights near the Euphrates. The Euphrates 
from start to finish lies in Asiatic Turkey. Even the Berlin 
Treaty, which gave away so much of Turkey in Asia, saved 
every drop of the Euphrates to Turkey. Round Turkey in 





Asia, the last word of war and of diplomacy will be said, 
whether we pin our faith to interpretations of prophecy, or 
depend upon the more common science of military foresight. 

A Polish friend of mine, whom 1 met a few weeks since, a 
man of much experience in the East, and grandson of one of 
the most brilliant cavalry leaders of the first Napoleon, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the present state of Europe is due to 
the fact, that Europe did not crush Russia, when she was 
beaten to her knees in 1856. Ifthe pressure of Russia were 
once removed from Europe, standing armies might at once 
resume their former limited dimensions, and industry be re- 
lieved from the greatest weight that oppresses it. He points 
out that Russia keeps up a ferment in Europe, not only by her 
designs on Turkey, but by her infamous treatment of her own 
people, which compels neighboring States to be always on 
guard against a Russian movement, designed to avert revolu- 
tion by a foreign war, for the propagation of the orthodox 
faith, or of the Panslavic movement, which Russia has taken 
it on herself to direct, although she is for the most part, not 
Slav, but Tartar. 

There is an impression in England, that Russia has com- 
pletely stamped out every chance of a rebellion in Poland, 
The fact is that never was Poland riper for a revolution than 
she is to-day; and if it is true, as is believed throughout 
Poland on no mean authority, that Germany would oppose no 
obstacle to a Polish rising, and if it is true that the Poles 
have forgiven Austria, on account of her recent policy, the 
wrong she did them in the Great Partition, it is assuredly 
also true that Russia, by her military training, has been 
nurturing a plant that will some day furnish a rod for her 
own back. There would be a successful rising in Russian 
Poland to-morrow, if only a couple of Austrian army corps 
were each to march northeast along the valley of the Vistula, 
in communication with two or three German corps, operating 
from Breslau, Thorn and Lyck. It maybe asked, “ Where are 
the leaders to come from fora Polish rising?” They have 
been carefully preparing themselves for years, not only in the 
ranks of the troops of Muscovy herself, but in the service and 
even on the staffs of the German and Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pires. The movement will not be without leaders when the 
time comes, and that time will have arrived when Russia 
finds herself at war with either of the Powers just named. 

The motives which could prompt Germany and Austria to 
lend any kind of support to a Polish revolution are, first, 
strategical. If the people of Poland were actively hostile, as 
a mass, to Russia, while the two central Empires were closing 
on the flanks, the Russian fortresses would be starved into 
submission in a few months. The second aim is political. 
The establishment of a buffer State with its neutrality guar- 
anteed—a true instead of a sham Slavonic State—would be 
an immense advantage to Europe. The plan is completely 
traced, the boundaries of the rehabilitated kingdom defined, 
and even a king chosen. The one thing essential to the 
Polish scheme is, that the Muscovite be recognized as the 
enemy of all peaceful and industrious powers of Europe. 

The internal reform of Turkey would be by no means so dif- 
ficult, if the Sultan of the hour were liberated from the terror 
inspired by the influence and threats of the Russian embassy, 
which is always used to foment disturbances among the Ot- 
toman subject nationalities. 

South of the Danube, statesmen are considering the feder- 
ation of the Balkan States, as affording the only guarantee 
that can prevent the Euxine from becoming a Russian lake, 
and that can insure the freedom of the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus, and make possible the internal reform of Turkey. 
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The point to which the most pressing attention of politi- 
cians and publicists in the west of Europe ought to be called, 
is the question of Macedonia. It is four years and a half 
since Prince Alexander, the wisest and most far-seeing ruler 
of our days, said to me that Bulgaria had a means of opening 
the Eastern question in a way very advantageous for herself, 
whenever she thought the time had come for her to do so. 
The saying is as true to-day. Macedonia is at the mercy of 
M. Stambuloff. This Bismarck of Bulgaria said as much to 
me in a long conversation it was my good fortune to have 
withhim. Andhis subsequent note to the Porte, on the ques- 
tion of the recognition of the Bulgarian Bishops in Mace- 
donia, shows that he has already begun to make use of his 
power. 

Meantime the condition of matters in Constantinople is as 
bad as it well can be, and Russia's energies are devoted to 
rendering reform impossible. 





HOW THE POLITICAL AND MILITARY POWER OF 
ENGLAND IS AFFECTED BY THE SUEZ CANAL. 


GEORGE HOOPER. 
United Service Magazine, London, September. 


Every one is ready to admit that the construction of the 
Suez Canal has altered the position of England, not only in 
the Mediterranean, but in the Eastern Seas also. Probably a 
like readiness of assent would not be given to the proposition, 
that the work associated with the name of M. Lesseps has 
altered the said position materially for the worse. Yet such 
would appear to be the case. A proposition so sweeping 
should, of course, be sustained by weighty arguments, anda 
strong array of facts, and I will endeavor to put forward 
such as have had a decisive effect on my mind. 

So far as the Mediterranean is concerned, England is 
stronger than she was ten years ago. But her route to the 
East is no longer overland; it runs through the narrow ditch 
which M. Lesseps dug in the desert, and vessels of all nations 
traverse this waterway to reach the coasts of Eastern Africa, 
India, China, Australia, and even the remote Russian ports in 
the Northern Pacific. Before the Canal was opened, foreign 
flags were rare in the Red Sea, the Persian Gulf, and the East 
African waters. Between Zanzibar and Singapore England 
had no rivals. No other Power had establishments in those 
wide waters. England was at home from Africa to China, 
and enjoyed all the advantages of residence. She is so still, 
but if these advantages are not absolutely diminished they 
are burdened with greater liabilities, and therefore relatively 
less; for the Suez Canal has opened the road to the regions, 
where she almost reigned in solitary grandeur and indisputable 
potency, and there have arrived through the gate, not only 
competitors in trade, which might not be a disadvantage, but 
competitors for political influence and substantial power. 
When British troops were engaged in fighting Osman Digma, 
nearly every maritime Power, during the operations, sent a 
war-ship, to show her flag in the little bay of Suakim. Con- 
trast the period of these displays with that, not so long ago, 
when the Crescent and the Union Jack were the only colors 
visible to dwellers on the Red Sea, except once, perhaps, in a 
score of years, when a French frigate put in an appearance. 
Cargoes of French and Russian convicts now go through the 
Red Sea to New Caledonia and Vladivostock. On both 
shores of the Red Sea, and far inland, the fact is hourly visible, 
that England is no longer the sole great Power, and the 
reason for the fact is, that other powerful nations now move 
side by side with her in the Orient seas, borne thither by the 
waters of the Suez Canal. The proposition contended for, is, 
not that England has lost, but that others have gained ashare 
of what she possessed. The Canal is a trench in which a ship 
could neither fight nor fly, and unless both banks were held 
in force by troops, or Port Said and Suez at least in English 





possession, what admiral in time of war would risk his vesselS 
in this narrow, shallow and treacherous strait? It is probable 
that not much difficulty would be encountered in holding 
firmly the Gulf of Suez, and maintaining a predominance in 
the Red Sea. Yet even here the question is complicated by 
the presence of the Italians at Massowah and the French in 
the Bay of Tajurah. And admitting that the southern waters 
could be easily held, it would be no enviable task to blockade 
or watch Port Said. Then the number of ships in the trian- 
gle between Port Said, Alexandria and Cyprus would have to 
be increased, and likewise in the next section between Cyprus, 
Alexandria and Malta, and if the Russians are to have Con- 
stantinople, and, as a consequence, the Dardanelles—the 
latest “‘new” superstition—the Mediterranean fleet of Eng- 
land would have to be doubled, or, shall we say, tripled in 
time of war. In fact, the embarrassments occasioned by the 
Canal would be so great in time of war—not every war, but 
certain conflicts which need not be specified—that the 
question would surely be mooted, if it has not already been 
asked, whether the best mode of dealing with the long ditch 
would not be to blow it up. 





CIVIL SERVICE IN TURKEY. 
Mizan (Mohammedan), Constantinople, Aug. 28. 
[The paper was suppressed by the Government for publishing this article. } 

THE Civil Service school, founded by the Sultan himself ten 
years ago, has always been the object of his special solicitude. 
But the Departments of the Government have not followed 
his example, for of the forty or fifty young gentlemen annu- 
ally graduated from this school, the greater part remain out 
of office and unprovided for. 

The injury done to this country by this policy is evident, 
when we remember that not twenty per cent. of the Govern- 
ment Officials are educated men. It is amazing that the grad- 
uates of this school remain without appointments, while 
thousands of men, whose education is not above the grade of 
the grammar school, are daily being appointed or reappointed 
in the Government Departments. 

Our views on‘this point, freely expressed during the last 
three years, have not proved agreeable to the Ministers of the 
Government, and we shall doubtless be compelled to change 
them. But before taking a last farewell of our personal 
opinions, we, as attorneys for the defense, must claim the 
right to make the closing address to the court. 

The important question which awaits answer is this: Why 
is it that while graduates of the Grammar schools, and men 
expelled at the end of the second year from the Civil Service 
school as incapable, are carefully supplied with places in the 
Government offices, the graduates of this school are almost 
all left without appointments? Proof that this is the case is 
easily accessible to every one. 

Some may say that a man who has been expelled as inca- 
pable from the Civil Service school, will work for from three to 
four dollars a month, while the graduates expect more. But 
a man who will work for three or four dollars a month is not 
worth having; the money paid to him is wasted ; and he him- 
self isa perpetual criminal, for he wrongs, the Treasury by 
taking his salary, and the nation by his incapacity. 

The fact is that such people get their appointments partly 
through pity, and partly through high connections. The in- 
capables who have high relatives, are given places which might 
be coveted by men who have been thirty years in the service ; 
but the good men, with the highest commendation written 
on their diplomas, are without places merely because they 
have no great relatives. Whenever a place is vacant, it falls 
to the man who is related toa high official, while the graduate 
cum laude is left year after year without the least chance. 
This is a state of affairs which we commend as a subject for 
thought. 
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THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


Terjeman t Hakikat (Mohammedan), Constantinople, 
August 27, 1890. 


A REPORT has been industriously circulated for some days, | 
. ~ | 
that Russia and England have agreed to compel Turkey to | 


grant certain demands of the Armenians. A single glance at 
the relations between Turkey and Russia, will be all that is 


necessary to show the groundlessness of such a rumor. Since | 


Russia has learned by costly experience, the damage and 
danger resulting from championing the evil desires found 
among some of the Orientals, our readers would naturally see, 
without published denial, that this rumor is a foolish invention. 

The object of such false rumors as the above is not to stir 
up either of the Powers named. It is simply the desire to de- 
ceive the Armenians into the belief that two great Powers are 
concerned about their affairs, and so make them more easily 
a prey to the wiles of agitators. The riot at Koum-Kapou 
was merely an outrage, committed by men hired for the pur- 
pose. The Armenian community is no way responsible for 
the shameful affair; and the friendly relations between the 
Armenians and their Muslim friends are in nowise affected by 
it. The whole number of the revolutionists involved was 
nine, and of these two were Greeks, as is seen from the offi- 
cial notice of the sentence of the Court-martial. Confidence 
in the whole Armenian body cannot be destroyed, because 
nine men, two of whom were not Armenians, were guilty of 
acrime. For two nations like Russia and England to be 
charged with entering into a formal agreement concerning an 
affair like this, more worthy of ridicule than of pity, is enough 
to stir their anger. 

Certain papers are trying to work upthis matter into a 
question of importance. The authors of the articles and the 
price paid for their insertion are known, and have received 
merited scorn. 
astray. But the writers of such articles continue the work, 
because they hope to make out a claim for the gratitude of 
the Armenians. 

The Ottomans and the Armenians have lived together 
without hurting one another for 800 or goo years, that is, from 
a time long before there was any Turkish Empire.. This fact 
should make them act unitedly, to protect from attack the 
bonds of common nationality which exist between them. 





INVASION OR STARVATION. 
Capt. S. EARDLEY WILMOT, R.N. 
Murray's Magazine, London, September. 

Two years ago, when public attention was again directed to 
our liability to invasion by a foreign power, there was a sharp 
conflict of opinion between the military and naval authorities, 
as to the amount of transport required for 100,000 men, and 
the difficulties attached to such an undertaking. Later, naval 
Officers pointed out that one of the most serious effects of our 
losing command of the sea, would be the distress caused by 
stoppage of food supplies and the raw materials of industry. 
The military view is, that this starvation theory is all humbug. 
I propose to examine the views on both these subjects, and 
to show that, though the starvation theory may not be free 
from humbug, the invasion hypothesis is one, which on inves- 
tigation claims the greatest effort of the imagination. 

INVASION, 


The First Lord of the Admiralty has stated that it would 
require 480,000 gross tons of shipping to land a force of 
100,000 men, complete in all respects, and fitted to march on 


try, that this country can and may be invaded; and while I 
have no doubt that the statements of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty were made in perfect good faith, all I can say is 
that his informants have misled him in the most discreditable 
manner.” Lord Wolseley went on to say that in the ‘ soldier's 
pocket-book ’ it was laid down, that for short voyages 144 ton 
of shipping per man would be amply sufficient, and concluded 
as follows: ‘“‘ Now I say, and I do so with a full sense of the 
responsibility I take upon myself in making this statement, 
that in the ports of France, at this moment, and every day in 
the year, there is enough shipping to carry over 100,000 mea 
to England and that without any preparation at all.” 

The mercantile marine under the French flag amounts to 
approximately goo,o0o tons; but I cannot believe that the 
amount of steam tonnage available any day in the year can 
exceed 200,000 tons. At least half of this would be in Mar- 


| seilles, so that we have to contemplate either a transfer of the 





Hence this trick will not long lead Europeans | 





and seize London by surprise. These figuresare based onthe | 


practical data of daily experience and ascertained facts. 
Lord Wolseley, commenting on this estimate at the Royal 
United Institution, said: “We have a general consensus of 
opinion from every general officer of any weight in this coun- 


| 


vessels to the northern ports, or an embarkation from the 
south involving a voyage of some days. Does not this ex- 
clude the possibility of a cou~f de main? Rapidity of execu- 
tion being the main point, the idea of using fishing boats and 
other coasting craft for the expedition must be rejected. 
Once on the English side, the difficulties of landing are con- 
siderable. Unless special troop boats had been constructed 
and brought over, 100,000 men with horses and guns could 
not be landed in a day, and unless accompanied by a large 
fleet, my opinion is the operation would take nearly a week. 

Admiral Porter of the American navy, in a letter to the 
New York Hera/d of June 14, 1888, said: “I believe that any 
such project against England would meet the same fate as 
the ‘Invincible Armada’ of 1588.”" Remembering the number 
of vessels which had to be collected for the transport of 
23,000 men to Egypt in 1882, 300 large steamers would be re- 
quired to carry 100,000, with guns and complete war equip- 
ment. I should be sorry to check any disposition to add to 
our sea or land forces. But as a somewhat strong statement 
was made, which directly traversed naval opinion on a matter 
clearly within its province, it appeared to me undesirable that 
it should pass unchallenged. 

THE STARVATION THEORY. 

Our imports amount to four hundred millions sterling an- 
nually. About 40 per cent. consists of food products, and 35 
per cent. of raw material for manufacturing purposes. Now 
if in consequence of a powerful coalition against us, and a 
series of naval disasters, we should lose command of the sea 
as completely as France after Trafalgar, the interruption to 
ourcommerce would have consequences sufficiently serious 
to obviate any necessity for invasion. Naval supremacy, once 
lost, cannot be regained in a month, nor in the course of the 
same war, and an investment of these islands by a hostile 
naval force, which we were unable to meet at sea, would be for 
us a loss of naval supremacy. 

Lord Wolseley says that no naval supremacy in the hands 
of anenemy could check the arrival of supplies; but if we 
take the case of Russia in 1854, when our naval supremacy 
was absolute, and hardly a vessel entered her ports, it would 
not have been necessary to bombard Sebastopol, had she been 
dependent as we are on food supplies by sea. An article in 
the Deutsches Heeres Zeitung supports the naval view. It 
says: ‘Of course, if an enemy master the naval force of Eng- 
land, and assume the dominion of the sea, the starving out of 
England will be really effected by stoppage of trade.” 

Lord Wolseley does not believe in the possibility of so 
effectually investing the coast of the United Kingdom, as to 
prevent us receiving all the supplies we require. He must be 
imperfectly acquainted with the effect produced on the Con-’ 
federate States, by the rigid blockade of their coast toward 
the close of the Civil War. Was not the blockade of the 
French coast so complete in 1815, that Napoleon had no alter- 
native but to surrender himself to a British man-of-war? 
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Let the reader determine, whether the starvation theory is 
less absurd than the invasion hypothesis. In my own mind, 
there is not the slightest doubt in the matter. 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH CONVENTION. 
M. D. 
Revue Bleue, Paris, August 23. 


THERE is diversity of opinion in Paris as in London about 
the Anglo-French Convention, which Lord Salisbury has 
made the subject of some incisive raillery. The noble Lord is 
right, for the subject is scarcely one of pressing interest. The 
point at issue was one of honor. The susceptibilities ot the 
French nation were wounded because they were not consult- 
ed with regard to certain arrangements. England makes the 
necessary reparation by asking,and paving for, the permission 
of France to carry out those arrangements. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is the request itself—not the price paid—that 
is of importance. Of the value of the things we get and give 


under the convention we know little, but at any rate our do- 


minions in Western Africa are now rounded off and defined ; 
we know what the state of affairs there really is; and for this 
we are thankful. 





SOCIOLOGICAL. 








NEW AMERICAN UTOPIAS. 
EDWARD BELLAMY’S “ LOOKING BACKWARD.” 
GIOVANNI BOGLIETTI. 

Nuova Antologia, Rome, August 16. 


Wuat does Looking Backward contain? It contains the 
plan of a complete social organization, or rather, it points 
out an era, not very distant—about the year 2000—in which 
the so-called social question, which labor presents, will be 
definitively settled, and to the full and entire satisfaction of 
every one. There will be inthe world, about the blessed year 
2000, no traces of the misery of our day. There will be no 
more hatred of classes, no more strikes, no more struggles 
between capital and labor; all these things will be only sad 

““memories of the past, an echo of an age buried in the im- 
mense dormitory of time. Instead there will reign in the 
world, peace, social harmony, an abundance of everything. 
Every one will have as much and more than he wants. Per- 
haps not all the readers of Looking Backward believe in 
this benediction of God; but all the same, the book has had 
an immense success, and the Americans have taken delight 
in it for weeks and months. 

This dream—if I may be allowed thus to call the lucubra- 
tions of Bellamy—is not new; it has the beard of Noah. Who- 
ever has read the Repud/ic of Plato, or the Vtopza of Sir Thomas 
More, or the Czty of the Sun of Campanella, or the Journey in 
Jcarus of Cabet, or any of the other romances of this kind, 
can dispense with reading Bellamy’s book. It is but justice to 
say, however, that, in one respect, he leaves his comrades in 
Utopia far behind. He has employed all the ingredients of 
the civilization of our age to make a book well colored and 
fresh with life, thus causing us to pardon the antiquity of the 
ideas for the sake of the geniality of its form. 


superior to the Ufofza and the City of the Sun, and thus we 
comprehend how the work has found such favor with the 
American and English press. 

The word “evolution” is now-a-days used and abused by 
the learned and the unlearned. But a greater abuse of it 
than Bellamy makes has never been seen and never will be. 
According to him the existing industrial system founded on 
individuality and free competition, which flourishes in all 
civilized nations, is destined to be only a way station in the 


Speaking | 
from a literary point of view, Looking Backward is much | 








economic life of States. That system will cease to exist when 
its defects shall have been fully developed ; and we are now 
on the way to that full development. Bellamy declares that 
America has advanced further than any other nation in that 
way; the tendency to the formation of great capitals in- 
creases in America in a gigantic fashion; railways, farming 
and manufacturing industries, all tend to concentrate them- 
selves in companies or syndicates, as they are called. In 
a few years the accumulated wealth of America will be in the 
hands of afew opulent nabobs. The great mass of working 
people and all the small capitalists and the small industrial 
activities will be absorbed or extinguished by these syndi- 
cates. The world will never have seen a more odious slavery. 

All the reasoning of our American author is founded on an 
assertion, which is far from being proved. The assertion is 
that the tendency, under the reign of industrial liberty, is to 
concentrate wealth in afew hands. The same assertion had 
been made in the famous book of Henry George, Progress and 
Poverty. But the assertion is far from being true. Much 
sounder is the doctrine laid down by Rae in his Socza/l Con- 
tract, that this tendency to concentrate wealth in a few hands 
is but a transitory phenomenon of the present time, a 
phenomenon which, by and by, will pass away. 

The error of Bellamy, and of all the communists who have 
preceded him, lies in believing that the evils of society spring 
from political and social institutions, so that if the latter are 
corrected and improved, the evils will diminish or disappear 
altogether. In that case, a decree of the State would be 
sufficient to make the earth an Eden of felicity. The Americans, 
it is supposed, will be as competent to make an economic 
revolution in Mr. Bellamy’s fashion as they were to make a 
political revolution in 1776. But the revolution of 1776 had 
for its object to emancipate the Americans politically, and 
allow them the free and untrammelled exercise of their in- 
dividual liberty. The industrial revolution that Mr. Bellamy 
extols ,jhowever, far from completing the revolution of 1776, 
would destroy it; and I take it that is what Mr. Bellamy 
desires. No revolution will ever root out of the heart of man 
self-love, individualism, that force which impels us to impress 
our works with our own individuality and to keep them or 
their proceeds for ourselves. This may not be a divine feel- 
ing, but it is a human one, and no one can build a politico- 
social edifice except upon this foundation. 

I have no intention to jest about Mr. Bellamy’s book. It 
would be a sad and unseemly jest. All the efforts of the 
human mind to alleviate the evils which afflict humanity are 
to me sacred and worthy of respect. Nevertheless 1 am sure 
that the ideas of Looking Backward can never be carried into 
effect save by changing human nature. Of what use is it to 
hold up to those not favored by fortune an ideal of life which 
it is impossible to realize? Is it not more humane and con- 
sistent with Christianity and common sense, to recognize what 
is unchangeable in the constitution of our nature and society 
itself, and to urge people to be content with the progress, 
slow but sure, which is alone possible with human nature as 
it is? 

Mr. Bellamy and his book, I believe, will soon be forgotten ; 
or, if the book lives, it will be put beside the many other 
political romances of a similar kind, asif to prove that among 
the many griefs which trouble human souls, the longing for 
the ideal is one of the most persistent and incurable. 





THE INTERNATIONAL QUESTIONS DISCUSSED BY 
THE PRISON CONGRESS IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


HENRY JOLY. 


La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, September 1. 
OF the subjects considered by the Prison Congress which 
sat in Saint Petersburg in June ard July last, there are five 
which may be called “international ”’, in the strictly political 
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sense of the word. These are (1) the Extension of the Per- 
manent International Prison Commission, (2) International 
Prison Statistics, (3) Extradition, (4) the Laws against the Con- 
cealment of Stolen Property, (5) the Federation of Criminal 
Aid Societies. 

The International Prison Commission was created, in 
order to collect information regarding criminal law and prison 
administration , for the purpose of aiding governments in 
framing measures for the repression of crime and the reforma- 
tion of criminals. The commission is now composed of dele- 
gates of the ten governments of Baden, Bavaria, Denmark, 
France, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Russia, Spain, and Switzer- 
land, to which are about to be added the governments of 
Belgium and Greece. It is a sort of international petty 
parliament or council of state, sitting in neutral territory, that 
isin Berne, It has a budget to which a contribution of from 
twenty-five to fifty francs for every million of population is 
made by the countries to which its members belong. Let us 
have many similar commissions to inquire into sanitation, 
monetary exchange, and other scientific subjects, and let 
them assemble in the same city. Then we would soon have a 
European Washington, and we could hope one day to see 
added to such councils a court of arbitration for disputes 
likely to lead to war. 

The Prison Congress has asked to be supplied at each of its 
quinquennial sessions with a collection of 
prison statistics. 


international 
Such statistics will be of value. They will 
enable the government of each of the countries to which the 
statistics relate, to compare the state of crime in its territo- 
ries with the condition of itslaws from time totime,as also to 
collate its own laws and record of crime with those of other 
countries, and thus to perhaps discover what alterations in its 
laws are needed. 

On the subject of extradition, there was difference of 
opinion as to the specification of offenses to be included in 
extradition treaties. After much discussion, the Congress 
declared unanimously—Fvrs¢, that it is to be desired that, 
subject to such reservations as each State may consider indis- 
pensable to its own interests, all goverments should adopt the 
principle of extradition as a general rule, without insisting on 
reciprocity as a preliminary condition. Secondly. that as the 
exception has always the tendency to become the rule, interna- 
tional conventions should change their mode of definition ; 
instead of specifying the offenses which lead to extradition, 
they should specify the offenses for which extradition will be 
inadmissible. 

The adoption of these suggestions would reconcile two op- 
posing tendencies of equal strength, the inclination to ac- 
centuate national sentiment, and the perfect autonomy of 
States, and the desire for more complete international har- 
mony of ideas and interests. 

The concealment of stolen property the Congress treated 
as a matter of great importance, some of the delegates repre- 
senting that it was an element essential to association in 
crime; butthe peculiarly interesting part of the discussion 
on this subject, was that which related to concealment as an 
international crime, namely, to the transfer to, and conceal- 
ment in, one country of property stolen in another. The 
commodities so dealt in are chiefly coupons and similar 
money orders payable to bearer, and England is accused of 
being the great seat of this industry. There are so-called 
“agencies’’ in England, which offer to have such stolen 
orders restored to their proprietors, charging brokerage at 
rates varying from thirty to sixty per cent., to cover what 
they call their expenses. The Congress does not share the 
general indifference with which, even at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, negotiations such as these are regarded in 
England, and has accordingly proposed that in future extra- 
dition treaties, each of the contracting Powers should prom- 
ise, not to hand over to the other Power any subject of its 











own who may be accused of concealing stolen property, but 
to take upon itself to investigate his conduct and chastise 
him if he be proved to be guilty. 

Next, as regards the federation of criminals’ aid societies. 
Statistics show that the man away from his own fireside is 
more likely to drift into evil courses than the man at home. 
Hence the proportion of criminals tothe total population is 
greater among the foreigners in a country than among its 
natives. Again, it is well known, that when a newly liber- 
ated prisoner finds himself at large in a strange county, his 
very helplessness increases the likelihood of his becoming a 
thoroughly abandoned criminal. 
and to the country. 


He is dangerous to himself 
In his own interests, therefore, as 
well as in the interests of society, it is desirable to watch 
over him, and either provide him with the means of earning 
an honest livelihood somewhere, or arrange for his return to 
his native country. There are national institutions which 
undertake this patriotic and charitable duty; and as criminal 
associations—the societies of evil-doers—are already interna- 
tionalized, it seems natural that there should be a federation 


| of these philanthropic institutions, these societies for the 


promotion of well-doing. 

The light thrown on all these subjects we owe to the last 
sitting of the Congress in Saint Petersburg. The five years 
between that and the next session, which will take place in 
Paris, will no doubt raise many more international questions 
needing scientific examination ; for there isa powerful logic in 
facts, that awakens us out of our indifference and our selfish- 
ness, by forcing problems on us for solution. 





THE MODERN SPIRIT IN ROME. 
CHARLES EDWARDES. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, London, September. 


ROME and its people are in curious contrast with one 
another. To be sure, it will not be the fault of the specula- 
tive builders, if the city does not soon take on the character 
of its people. Twenty years ago this discord was not so 
marked. Papal Rome was somniferous to the last degree, an 
invention was something to be viewed at arm’s length, and, 
when curiosity on the subject was sated, to be slighted and 
even vilified, as though it were a sin. Gregory the Four- 
teenth denounced gas in such terms as his predecessors ap- 
plied to heretics and evil spirits. It was dangerous to display 
excessive originality in anything except the turn of an epi- 
gram or a sonnet, or the reading of an inscription. They who 
profit by the doctrine of passive obedience, are not likely to 
look with sympathetic eyes upon men whose abilities do not 
submit to be tethered. It was due to this that in the old days 
almost all the flourishing artisans of Rome were foreigners— 
men who were tolerated in the city only for the sake of the 
extortionate taxes that were imposed upon them. 

The change from the rule of the Church to the rule of the 
Sovereign of their own choice is to the Italian, and especially 
to the Roman, like stepping from servitude to independence. 
It isa small matter, relatively speaking, if Rome be less vis- 
ited by foreigners now than she was when enlivened to the 
full extent by the fascinating pomp ofthe Papacy. True, vis- 
itors still supply much of the life-blood of the city. Butit is well 
that the citizens and artisans should be set upon their own legs, 
and made to try what they can do for themselves,when deprived 
of the sovereigns and napoleons and thalers of the northern 
nations. They confess that their struggle is a hard one. 
Rents and provisions are dearer by far than they were when 
Pius the Ninth was master in Rome. The era of privilege, too, 
has passed away. Every man must pay what the State law- 
fully requires of him. The coat of an aééé no longer serves 
its wearer like a cuirass, impenetrable by the tax-gatherer. 
The favorite barber of a cardinal can nowadays as little pro- 
cure an exemption from all such dues fora friend, as he can 
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pretend to shield his patron. This rule of equity is new to 
Rome, but it will beget strength and self-reliance. If it be 
true that “the plant, man, is born more robust in Italy than 
in any other country,” the Romans are not men to sink under 
certain hardships such as generally follow in the train of po- 
litical revolution, anc especially when, as in this case, the 
revolution has been a salutary one. 

Change of this kind is necessarily one man’s meat and an- 
other man’s poison. You see this signified quite amusingly 
in Rome’s public proclamations. When the King addresses a 
manifesto to his affectionate people, the preamble runs thus: 
“In these days of progress and enlightenment,” etc. On the 
other hand, a Papal epistle or placard goes in a minor key: 
“In these days of infidelity and persecution,” etc. Persecu- 
tion, indeed! It may surely be protested that the word is 
used with some exaggeration. 

Under King Humbert there is so little restraint upon per- 
sonal freedom in Rome, that some regard the present time as 
anage of deplorable license. A superior in station is not now 
a being to fear and cringe to, as well as to respect. It isas 
much as an Official’s place is worth to practise the tyranny of 
the old times. The Press, thanks to what Gregory the Six- 
teenth prettily called its damnable license, is nowhere more 
keen upon abuses of all kinds. The relaxation makes itself 
felt in all sections of social life. The father is more genial 
toward his child. The boy’s schoolmasters are not now priests 
almost of necessity, and the boy himself is no longer made to 
perform disgusting penances for his misdeeds. A bolder and 
more aspiring spirit has developed in the youth of the land. 
They try their pinions abroad sooner and with more confi- 
dence than in the old time. Not a little of the American 
ardor of enterprise stirs in them with the first instincts of 
manhood. It is not asin to desire to grow rich by toiling in 
other lands. 





WHAT THE FRENCH REVOLUTION HAS DONE. 
HENRY BANDRILLART. 
Journal des Débats, Paris, August 22. 


THE most resolute peace-maker would be puzzled to find 
any one subject, on which there is perfect harmony among the 
numerous books, pamphlets, lectures, and articles in news- 
papers and reviews to which the centenary of the French 
Revolution has given rise; and yet there are certain results 

of the Revolution with regard to which there can be no differ- 
ence of opinion. In the first place the Revolution did not 
reconstruct all that it destroyed. In proclaiming liberty, it 
destroyed monopolies and restraints; and in proclaiming 
equality, it destroyed privileges; but when it began to impose 
taxes and to administer the finances of the country, when it 
came, in one word, to organize, it did nothing but commit 
mistakes, which were subsequently rectified by the Consulate, 
the Empire, and the Restoration. It would, therefore, be 
neither paradoxical nor reproachful, but simply true, to say 
that in some respects the Revolution was fertile in destruction 
only. On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that the 
Revolution. has developed the resources of the country 
increased the incomes of working-men and elevated the life 
of the middle classes. These advantages, it is true, would 
eventually have resulted, as a matter of course, from the social 
and scientific progress of the human race; they would have 
followed in the wake of civilization, but the Revolution has 
accelerated the march of civilization. It has, like steam, been 
one of the greatest generators of wealth and power—not 
only mechanical power, but the living power of the thousands 
of producers, whose intelligence, energy and inventive genius 
was the glory of our late Exhibition. Impartial critics are 
consequently bound to admit, that in what it has done for the 
social economy, the Revolution has more than fulfilled its 
pledges. 








OUR TOILING CHILDREN. 
FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 
Our Day, Boston, September. 

THE census of 1880 showed that there were at that time 
more than a million children under the age of fifteen, earning 
their own living in the United States; and there is every 
reason to believe that the number is now very much greater. 
Startling indeed are these figures, relating to a nation in 
which it has been supposed that the children go to school and 
the adults do the work ! 

Since a million toiling children cannot all be eldest sons of 
widows, sacrificing education and future usefulness to the 
urgent need of contributing to the support of the family, and 
encouraged therein by that “ scientific philanthropy ” so dis- 
tinguished for urging self-help upon the victims of adverse 
social conditions,—the question arises: Why are they thus 
working? This question is partially answered by the follow- 
ing general conclusions from the report of the New Jersey 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1886: 

That a little less than one-quarter of working-men’s 
families found themselves in debt at the end of the year, but that 
over one-half would have been as bad off, if the wages of the heads of 
families had not been supplemented by the earnings of some of the 
other members. The least satisfactory in this respect were the com- 
mon laborers, rubber, cotton, wool and silk workers, and the best 
situated the glass-blowers. 


The cotton, wool and silk industries are those in which 
child labor is especially concentrated, and wages are especial- 
ly low. Mr. Oscar Seidl, Secretary of the Textile Workers’ 
Progressive Union, stated ina letter to the Working Women’s 
Society of Philadelphia, under date of February 1, 1889, that 
nearly two-thirds of the emp'oyés in the textile industries are 
women and children; that many children of twelve to four- 
teen years, and even younger, are employed; that they work 
on an average from ten to eleven hours daily, some of the 
mills running upto nine o’clock at night; that some of the 
most delicate boys and girls are engaged upon the hardest 
work; and that. the mills are insufficiently ventilated and 
their sanitary conditions poor in every respect. 

Massachusetts justly claims the position of banner State in 
the care of her toiling children, since no child under thirteen 
is permitted by her laws to be employed in any mechanical, 
mercantile or manufacturing establishment, and no child 
under fourteen during the days in which the public schools 
are in session. 

But there has never been any law passed to absolutely abol- 
ish child labor, even in Massachusetts. Everywhere the pre- 
text for refusing prohibitory legislation is the same: the 
hardship imposed upon the poor by cutting off the earnings 
of the children. Oddly enough, the strongest advocates of 
the prohibition of child labor are the very people upon whom 
this so-called hardship would fall, the textile workers in par- 
ticular, and the labor organizations in general. 

The organized wage-earners are eager for the banishment 
by law of their children from mill and mine and workshop and 
store. Why, then, do ¢Aey not banish them? 

There is always a certain number of the sordid, who are 
willing to sacrifice their children to the mistaken notion of 
‘* getting on in the world ” at all hazards, even at the cost of the 
health, intelligence and purity of their boys and girls. Then 
there are dissolute fathers and mothers who live by the wages 
their children earn, and a small number of orphans sup- 
porting themselves. But the mass of the child-workers are 
sons and daughters of the very poor, the newly immigrated, 
the unemployed, and those engaged in branches in which the 
wages are below the living point. These people, cannot by 


their own effort banish their children from employment. For 
while sweeping legislative action removing child labor might, 
by diminishing the supply temporarily, raise wages sufficiently 
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to compensate parents for the loss of the children’s wages, no 
partial action in that direction could possibly do so. 

The objection to child labor is primarily, that it makes 
chi!dhood an object of exploitation, coining into dollars the 
sacred leisure of boyhood and girlhood, to the destruction of 
health, intelligence, morals, and often of life itself. Yet it is 
safe to say, that this objection has never been a sufficient 
power in this country to lead to vigorous measures for the 
abolition of child labor. If it had, the societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children must have been prime movers 
in the emancipation of the child slaves of the Republic’s in- 
dustries. 

It may happen, however, that the perpetual menace of a 
standing army of the unemployed in our midst, will in time 
arouse a general agitation for the abolition of child labor, in 
the hope of reabsorbing at least a part of the adult unem- 
ployed, in branches left vacant by the banishment of the 
children. Should this be the case, the labor organizations 
will find their labors effectively supplemented, and the school- 
houses of our manufacturing cities will need to be greatly 
enlarged. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 





EDUCATIONAL ASPECT OF THE U. 
MUSEUM. 
Pror. Oris T. MASON. 


S. NATIONAL 


ohns Hopkins University Studies in Historicaland Politicai | 
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Science. 

To my thinking, anthropology is the application of all the 
methods of natural history to the study of man, of his anat- 
omy, his physiology, his measurements and external charac- 
ters, his psycho-physical activities. But I extend my defini- 
tion even to his inventions, in the arts of living, in social life, 
in language and opinions, giving to the word invention its 
widest possible application to everything that man has found 
out how to do since his first appearance on this planet. By 
this rule I would call not only useful and decorative arts in- 
ventions, but also languages, literature, social fabrics, laws, 
customs, fashions, even creeds and cults, as formulated 
in words, or set up in modes of worship. Observe care- 
fully that I extend my measuring, counting and dissecting 
even to man’s inventions in the art of living, in social life, in 
speech and in opinions. Only, in this case you can actually 
see the basket being made, the flax being spun, the vase be- 
ing moulded, the iron implement being forged, and you may 
also see the weaver, the spinner, the potter, and the smith in 
action. But practically, to the curator and to the student of 
archeology especially, the facile hand has been removed, 
and he can, only in imagination, conceive the creative pur- 
pose in the handiwork. This btings him strikingly near the 
naturalist, in the last appeal, whether he takes theistic or 
non-theistic views of creation. 

Inventions may also be studied in their structure and their 
functions, their genera and species, their evolution and their 
philogeny, their relation to environment, their combined share 
in the great historic movements akin to the prevalence or 
scarcity of great masses of plants or animals. The clothes we 
wear, the houses we inhabit, the tools of our daily toil, the 
arts we cultivate, the words we utter, the customs we prac- 
tise, our social fabric, our beliefs and conduct in presence of 
the spirit world; all of these may be treated as so many plants 
or insects, birds or mammals. In our historic, ethnic or tech- 
nic studies, we need omit no process in vogue among keep- 
ers of such specimens, and we may follow them implicitly 
in every method they employ. 








The use of the inventive faculty—the art of inventing—has 
been no exception to this rule of similarity with the organic 
world. The first inventors had few instrumentalities, few 
processes between them and the finished result. The great 
professional inventors, like Edison and Graham Bell, call 
into action a most complicated set of agencies and meth- 
ods, that can be likened only to such highly organized be- 
ings as man himself. Between the first “happy thought” 
and the latest protected invention, there is a long series of 
inventive processes, related and developed into higher and 
higher forms. The first invention may possibly have been the 
literal equivalent of the Latin zzvenzo. The man found some- 
thing that suited him better than the common run of objects 
in the same class. The series appears to have run somewhat 
thus— 

1. Accidental discovery. 
tion. 

2. Happy thought. 


Design, 


Mere observation and appercep- 


Utilization of natural forces. 
‘, The patterns in weaving, etc. 
4. Experiment. Trying between two or more ways and 
means. 
5. Natural reward stimulus. 
6. Social and Civil rewards. 
pian games and the like. 
7. Patents and monopolies. 
8. Co-operative invention. 
I would not mislead you into thinking that our National 
Museum was the first to use the method of the naturalists in 
the study of inventions. I cannot tell you the exact time and 
place of its origin, but I caught the contagion many years ago 
:rom Dr. Gustav Klemm, of Dresden, who went all over the 
world, collecting things to show how this splendid animal, 
man, had invented his own successes. 


Better luck—greater strength. 
Head man, chieftaincy, Olym- 





THE LITERARY ALEMBIC. 
B. H. GANSSERON. 
Le Livre Moderne, Paris, August. 


Ir takes seyeral kilograms of rose leaves to make a small 
phial of essence; yet, despite its enduring, penetrative power, 
the condensed perfume is to many of us less precious than 
the flower on its stem, the flower gloriously blooming in the 
midst of many-tinted verdure, the simple flower with its sub- 
tle fragrance which it breathes forth and yet retains, with 
its bloom that lasts for but a single merning. Similarly many 
volumes have to pass through the alembic of criticism, before 
the intellectual perfumes can supply the reading public with 
the quintessence of the literature of the day. Yet that dis- 
tilled perfume is perhaps less delicate, less delicious, less ex- 
hilarating, and even less interesting and amusing than but 
one of the numerous volumes themselves would be, if only the 
reader had leisure for its perusal. But the time has gone by 
for the maxim ¢zmeo hominem unius libri; to-day one does not 
dread the man of one book, one fears rather to be that singu- 
larman. The great want of the day is leisure. You have not 
the time now to do everything for yourself; so, for your jour- 
neys you hire a carriage, for your correspondence you want a 
secretary, for your reading work what you need is a digest. 
Again, good wine is the juice of grapes bad and good, 
generous brandy is fabricated from wines of which some 
were mediocre. The sweetest essences owe their exquis- 
ite perfume partly to faded leaves, partly to buds that 
have dropped prematurely. In like manner the /gueurs 
with which the intellectual distiller fills his flasks are 
not pure extracts of the masterpieces of literature; they 
are drawn from works, some of which may perhaps be in- 
sipid ; but what does that matter, so long as the /zgueurs spar- 
kle, and gratify the taste, and warm the heart. Here then are 
our flasks, each carefully labelled to enable you to make your 
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choice with ease. Here, if you will pardon the sudden change 
of metaphor, is our literary pemmican—agreeable, wholesome, 
substantial. 





A RECENT RENAISSANCE. 
THE “ FELIBRIGE.” 
MARIA LEFFERTS ELMENDORF. 
Poet-Lore, Philadelphia, September. 


At a floral /ée held in the theatre of Foix in January, 1854, 
there one day appeared a peasant improvising for the great 
audience in the Gascon dialect. His songs, full of fire and 
esprit, were like the nature of the common people in all its 
fire and gentleness. His sweet and careless strains, now 
burning, now pathetic, roused the poetic soul of the populace. 
His hearers were transported as only a Southern audience can 
be. They laughed and cried, and interrupted him with bravos 
and bravissimos, and when he passed his box for offerings for 
the churches and schools of the poor, for whom he begged ; 
besides the coins, rings and bracelets fell into it from the 
white hands which had added to the applause. 

There has been made known to us through our own Longfel- 
low one of the poems of the singing pilgrim, ‘“‘ The Blind Girl 
of Castle Cuillé,” for the humble traveller was none other than 
Jacques Jasmin, the co¢feur of Agen. Wandering thus from 
South to North, improvising in his native Gascon, he reached 
Paris. Though scarcely understood, he sang before the king 
in the Tuileries, and was crowned by the Academy. His is 
apparently a solitary figure, strayed from past centuries, yet 
a manifestation of the changeless soul of the Wzdz. 

We have not heard that the Gascon met others equally 
alive to the hidden beauties of the old Romance tongue. If 
he had, his simple heart would have glowed over the object 
of their mutual devotion. But he was too genuinely a trouba- 
dor, to be either sufficiently philosophical or philological to 
enter upon its systematic revival. Such a plan was to be 
undertaken, however, and that by men with every requisite 
for its fulfilment. 

The féte at Foix was in January. On the 21st of May of 
the same year, 1854, in the little chateau of Fontségugne, 
which stands at the foot of a low range of castellated hills, 
there assembled a company of young men. There wereseven 
of them, with Roumanille at thirty-six, ten years, at least, 
the senior of any of his companions. These were Mistral, 
the son of a farm proprietor at Maillane; Anselm Matthieu, 
his fellow student ; Jean Brunet ; Alphonse Tavan,a farm boy ; 
Paul Giéra, who owned the chateau, and Aubanel, the printer. 
Never did knights more loyally espouse the cause of a for- 
lorn lady than did they the language of their forefathers. 
With all the chivalry of their natures they pledged themselves 
to rescue and revive it. As they sat round a table under the 
olive trees, they drank the glory of Provence in Chdteau neuf 
des Papes, and chose for themselves a name first met with in 
a medieval poetic legend. In the legend some question 
arises which is referred to “ Li set félibre de la léi,” the seven 
doctors of the law. The seven young savants called them- 
selves the seven Fé/zbres, and hence the title of the organiza- 
tion now known as the Félibrige. 

At their first meeting they agreed to publish the Armana 
Provengau,” Provencal Almanac, to receive and annually scat- 
ter the productions of the new school. Roumanille became 
its editor; its first sheets fell from the press of Aubanel in 
November of the same year, and was circulated through 
Provence, Languedoc, and Comtat D’Avignon, where it was 
welcomed with an enthusiasm which only Frenchmen are 
capable of. 

When Frédéric Mistral, then graduate of the College of 
Montpellier and of the law-school of Aix, published his 
Miréio, with its accompanying French translation, it was plain 
that the movement was to be limited neither to a small place 





nor to a lowly audience. In many ways the poem showed 
itself the work of a brother to Theocritus, one way being that 
it had power to charm the cultured as well as the untaught. 
It was as great a delight to Parisians as to shepherds. Fréd- 
éric Mistral had a typical Provengal nature, but he had the 
intellect of a Greek. He bore beauty’s divining-rod, and 
every vivid impression lent itself to the conception of one 
ideal form, on which he bestowed a passionate love. In the 
person of Miréio he embodied his native Provence. The con- 
struction of the poem is worthy of its conception. It has the 
symmetry and polish of a Greek statue, in which breathes the 
simplicity of Provengal living, and glows the ardor of Pro- 
vengal loving. 

The figure of the little Miréio in her Arlesian dress, flying 
in the agony of her heart over the desert, whose stones are 
said by 4schylus to have been showered by Jupiter, is one of 
the most dramatic in the field of modern literature. The 
poem is the genius of a people reliving and uttering itself, 
with its natural freedom controlled by the art which it is its 
instinct to acquire. The work is faithful to human nature, 
but, as the characteristics of a people are shown upon a back- 
ground, in which a separate history as well as religion, litera- 
ture, and all that constitutes a country are interwoven, Mis- 
tral’s first great work revealed itself asa national epic. In it 
the entire Midi knew herself. In the joy of self-recognition, 
a thousand poets and would-be poets came forward to join 
the brotherhood of Félibres. 

The poem was dedicated to Lamartine, who received it as if 
it had been the blind and wandering spirit of Homeric song. 
Inaddition to the éc/at which he gave to “Miréio,” the Academy 
awarded the author one of its choicest crowns and three 
thousand francs. The poem was set in opera by Gounod, 
andthe young girl of Arles appeared in marble and on canvas, 
until she was as well known by her French name “ Mireille” 
as by her Southern one. 

The seven original Félibres who met thirty-six years ago have 
been passionately faithful, and with the exception of Paul 
Giera, who died, leaving only a few scattered songs, each of 
the seven has issued collections. 





“AS YOU LIKE IT” 4 L’AMERICAINE. 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, September. 


IN what is called ‘“‘ The Variorum Edition of Shakespeare,” 
America has the honor of having produced the very best and 
most complete edition, so far as it has gone, of our great 
national poet. For text illustration, (happily not pictorial), 
commentary and criticism, it leaves nothing to be desired. 
The editor, Mr. Horace Howard Furness, of Philadelphia, 
combines with the patience and accuracy of the textual 
scholar, an industry which has overlooked nothing of value 
that has been written about Shakespeare by the best German 
and French, as well as English, commentators and critics; 
and, what is of no less moment, he possesses in himself a rare 
delicacy of literary appreciation and breadth of judgment, 
disciplined by familiarity with all that is best in the literature 
of antiquity as well as of modern times, which he brings to 
bear on his notes with great effect. Of his own criticism Mr. 
Furness is only too sparing. It is not often that this can be 
said of editors. But again and again we have found ourselves 
wishing that he had shown less reserve. 

So far there have appeared eight large volumes, admirably 
printed, including only seven of the plays. The eighth vol- 
ume, which has just been issued, is devoted to *‘ As You Like 
It.” Every one who reads this play in Mr. Furness’s book will 


get a quickened appreciation of the dramatist’s genius, and 
an intimate knowledge of the varied characters by which the 
action of the play is carried on. 

Mr. Furness, we are glad to say, holds the faith, that Shake- 
speare has been and will always be best known by good stage 
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impersonation—that only when we see his plays well acted, 
~ however carefully we may have read them, shall we rightly 
get at what Shakespeare had in his mind’s eye when the 
creatures of his imagination passed before it. Charles Lamb 
advocated the opposite doctrine. But a greater than he, 
Coleridge, agrees thoroughly with Mr. Furness. 

Mr. Daly has applied great skill and pains to the production 
of “As You Like It,” and has submitted the result of his 
labors to the English audience, whom he had predisposed in 
his favor by his version of “‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” All 
that costume and scenic management can do for the play has 
been done by him, and it was a substantial pleasure to see 
that, whatever might be the short-coming of individual per- 
formers, no single detail has been slighted. In turning the 
means under his control to the best account, Mr. Daly has 
shown himself a most skilful stage-manager. Nothing, for 
example, could be more admirable than the way the songs 
were presented, of which Shakespeare makes such liberal use 
in this play. Sung as they were by Amiens half lying on the 
ground, with his brother exiles stretched on the sward around 
him and taking part in the refrain, they fitted naturally into 
the action of the scene, and helped to give the idea of the 
good-fellowship which reigned among those free foresters, 
who, like Amiens himself, loved to lie “‘ under the greenwood 
tree,” and to join in the invitation to all who were of like 
mind to “come hither, hither!’ and see how much better was 
the life of the woods than that of the “envious court.” As 
usually given by a gentleman who advances to the footlights 
and sings, not to his companions, but across the orchestra to 
the audience, all the dramatic value of these lyrics is lost, and 
they become a mere interruption to the progress of the 
scene. 

It is difficult to find in these days any company of actors 
capable of doing adequate justice to a play, which demands 
refinement and dignity of st le in so many of the characters, 
and moreover requires a knowledge of the all but lost art of 
speaking blank verse. It was not to be expected that these 
qualities should be prominent in a body of comedians, whose 
strength lies in the delineation of eccentricities verging 
almost upon caricature. The prevailing fault of Mr. Daly’s 
representation is that the characters are taken in too low a 
key. Jacques, Amiens and others are members ofa court, who 
have been driven into exile with the duke. Their courtly 
breeding should make itself felt by the performers in the air 
of distinction which, if not always to be found in courts, 
ought at least to be found in the play, and which, in any case, 
is suggested very clearly by the poet. But in the bearing of 
most of Mr. Daly’s company this air of distinction is wholly 
wanting, and to all appearance is not even aimed at. The 
speeches of the banished duke and of Jacques, for example, 
were spoken with excellent emphasis and discretion, but the 
tone of high-bred noblemen was not struck. One missed that 
undefinable something, which distinguishes men accustomed 
to a higher than ordinary level of thinking, as well as of 
courtesy in manner, and which is requisite to give to the 
poet's language its full effect. Much praise, however, is due 
to the Jacques for his treatment of the speech beginning “All 
the world’s a stage.” 

It would be hard to imagine one who answers less to the 
poet’s conception of Touchstone—that touchstone of come- 
dians—than the Touchstone of Mr. Daly’s company. Even 
worse, however, was the Adam. To Orlando an air of youth- 
ful romance is absolutely essential. This is a quality for 
which his representative, Mr. John Drew, a clever actor in 
modern comedy-farce, where he is at home, is certainly not 
conspicuous. 

And now what shall be said of Miss Rehan’s Rosalind? 
With scarcely an exception, the critics of the journals pro- 
nounced it to be “indeed perfection. One luminous author- 
ity told usthat nothing so truly Shakespearian had been seen 
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on the stage for a hundred years. It is our misfortune not to 
be able to agree with these opinions. Miss Rehan seems, not 
to have adapted herself to Rosalind, but to have sought to 
adapt that part to herself and to her own peculiar methods of 
winning upon an audience. These are excellent for the lighter 
characters of her réfertoire, of which she makes so much, but 
they jar sorely with the impression of Rosalind, which we 
take from Shakespeare. Surely if Rosalind is anything, she 
is an ideal princess in whom the charm of person is height- 
ened by refinement, grace, tenderness and an undercurrent 
of intellectual strength, and who never in the wildest play of 
her sportive moods is other than the high-bred, self-respect- 
inglady. Does Miss Rehan’s impersonation answer to this 
description? Can it be gathered from her rendering of the 
part that she even attempts to realize it? The saucy, kittenish 
ways of Miss Rehan may be very amusing to those, who either 
do not know their Shakespeare or are indifferent as to what he 
intended; but they would be out of place in any poetical 
drama, and they are especially so in Rosalind. And why, oh, 
why is that lovely name, Spanish in its origin, and therefore 
with the 7 in it short, perverted into Rosa-lined and Rosa- 
lineda ? 


THE IMAGINATION OF CHILDREN. 
FRANCISQUE SARCREY. 
La Lecture, Parts, September io. 


IF we search our memory as far back as we can, we often 
find some metaphorical expression which we have taken lit- 
erally. I recollect perfectly the time when | was studying the 
history of France in a book no longer used in schools, the his- 
tory of Le Ragois. In that volume every king of France had 
his portrait, even Pharamond, and | still see, in my mind’s 
eye, Clodion provided with long hair and his features con- 
cealed by a majestic beard. The historian often used such 
expressions as these: He was driven from his throne, they 
tore him from his throne, he fell from his throne. I did not 
clearly understand what a throne was exactly. 1| imagined it 
to be a golden seat adorned with diamonds and precious 
stones, which the king occupied, armed with a species of cro- 
zier which was called a sceptre. The king passed his life 
there, seated and giving orders. His rivals pulled him by the 
arms or legs, and did their best to drag him from the throne, 
in order to put themselves in his place. He kept possession 
of it, his guard coming to his aid. There was fighting about 
this throne, which was the mark of sovereign power. If, un- 
fortunately, the sovereign fell from the throne or was thrown 
from it, he was no longer king. And I asked myself with un- 
easiness: How does he manage to eat or to sleep? Does he 
sleep on his throne? If he leaves it to go to bed, nothing 
would be easier than for one of his rivals to slip in to the 
throne and say to him the next morning when he comes to 
occupy it again: “Sire, your place is taken.” I had some 
difficulty in getting out of my head this idea, which was, I 
know not how, encrusted in my childish imagination. 

I remember also that I read, in this same Le Ragois, a pas- 
sage in which was described the Louvre, the residence of our 
kings. The writer said, in a fine phrase, that in the Louvre 
was united everything which could delight the most delicate 
taste. 

What were the things which could delight my taste at 
that time? They were cakes, barley-sugar, sugar plums and 
playthings. Thereupon | fancied the Louvre like one of 
those pastry cook's or confectioner’s shops which I had seen 
in my native town, but infinitely larger, more sumptuous, bet- 
ter furnished. I dreamed of enormous cupboards, of which 
the very numerous drawers were full of sweet things and 
toys. WhenI went to Paris with my father, the first thing 
I asked him was to take me to the Louvre. This wish of 
mine astonished him. He would have understood me if I 
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had expressed a desire to visit the Jardin des Plantes; but 
the Louvre! Why the Louvre? 

I did not dare tell him the reason. An odd thing! I per- 
ceived dimly that I was the dupe of a ridiculous illusion, 
that the Louvre could not bea palace with walls of nougat 
and full of confectionery. And yet I hada secret hope of 
seeing, if not the realization of my dreams, at least something 
extraordinary, marvellous, fairly-like. Imagine my surprise 
when my father, going with me through the gallery of Apollo 
in the Louvre,said tome: ‘Well, here it is, the Louvre.” I 
could not believe it. That the Louvre! That great room, ab- 
solutely empty, where there was not a single piece of furni- 
ture which you could open to get dainties! I saw nothing 
there to flatter my taste! My confidence in Le Ragois was 
shattered. 


Still another recollection of my childhood—an idea which 
lasted alongtime. My father, who, like all the liberals of 
the Restoration and the monarchy of July, adored Napoleon, 
never called Hudson Lowe anything but the jailer of the em- 
peror. Now I knew very well whata jailer was. J had seen 
one at the theatre. He was a very ugly man, with a long 
beard, very austere, who walked about the corridors of the 
prison of which he was governor, having an enormous bunch 
of keys at his girdle. I could not form an idea of a jail 
without locks, or of a jailer without a girdle at which hung the 
keys that opened these locks. Of bolts and bars there could 
hardly be any need, since Saint Helena was an island, yet | 
always thought of Hudson Lowe making his rounds about the 
island, with his bunch of keys, at the same time that I said to 
myself what use had Hudson Lowe for the keys when the 
prison was an island. The only answer 1 could make when 
this question suggested itself was, that it was impossible to 
conceive of a jailer without keys; Hudson Lowe was the 
jailer of Napoleon, therefore Hudson Lowe must have keys 
and patrol the island. 

When we reflect on this singular faculty which all children 
have of giving to abstractions visible form, and taking meta- 
phors literally, of figuring to themselves as real and endowed 
with life, objects taken in a metaphorical sense, we understand 
why a people in their infancy appear to have a gift of poetry, 
which diminishes in proportion as they pass to a higher and 
more refined civilization. 

For such a people the phenomena of nature are living forces, 
distinct beings, who have a face and a voice. For us, the poet 
has no lyre save a metaphorical one. Primitive men saw a 
lyre in his hand and heard him singing. So when ignorant 
people speak of the republic, an idea of a fairy rises in their 
skull; for them she has a real existence ; they take pleasure in 
looking at her azure robe floating in the clouds, at the roses 
and ears of corn which fall, like rain, from her hands. 

We are victims of an iliusion when we think that the 
ancient poets had more imagination than our modern poets. 
The former had over us simply the advantage of taking for 
realities the infantile images of their brains and of painting 
them naively as they saw them. 





EARLY PRINTING IN CHINA.—Bookworm, London, Sept.—The 
art of printing, according to Dr. Halde and the missionaries, 
was practised in China nearly fifty years before the Christian 
era. In the time of Confucius, B.C. 500, books were formed 
of slips of bamboo,and about 150 A.D. paper was first made; 
books were bound into leaves A.D. 745, and in goo A.D. 
printing was in general use. The process of printing is simple. 
The materials consist of a graver, blocks of wood and a 
brush. Without wheel, edge, or screw, a printer will print as 
many as 2,500 impressions in a day. The paper is very thin, 
and costs only a fourth as much as here. The works of Con- 
fucius, consisting of six volumes, each of 400 pages, can be 
bought for six pence. 
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NATURAL PURIFICATION OF SEWAGE. 
HIRAM F. MILLs. 
Lend a Hand Monthly, Boston, September. 


IN general, throughout the world, until sewers are built in 
cities, all decaying vegetable and animal matter is distributed 
over, or a little under, the surface of the ground ; and yet how 
little is the accumulation of organic matter over the surface 
of the earth! 

Asa rule, the water of springs and of wells comes quite 
directly from rain which has fallen upon the surface in the 
vicinity, where more or less organic matter has been de- 
posited for centuries, and yet such water isin general not 
only fit to drink, but it often contains less organic matter in 
solution than was contained in the rain when it reached the 
ground. Rain in falling takes up some organic mat'er from 
the air, and when it reaches and passes through the ground, 
it dissolves organic matter from all the decaying animal and 
vegetable matter it touches, and yet we often find that after 
passing a short distance through the ground, this water con- 
tains less organic matter than when it entered the ground. 

Here is a natural purification that has been going on for 
all time, and the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, in 
the past three years, has been making investigations and ex- 
periments to determine the principles which govern this 
method of purification and to devise means of applying 
them to the purification of sewage in large quantities, so 
that when so purified it may, without ground for objection, 
be turned into a natural water-course ; and, if possible, of pu- 
rifying it so effectually, as to make it entirely safe to turn the 
effluent into a drinking-water stream when necessary. A re- 
port of the results of these investigations is soon to be pub- 
lished, and, in coéperation with the general purpose of this 
magazine, some of the genera: truths which have been dis- 
covered are now presented. 

In the natural purification of water containing nitrogenous 
organic matter—and nearly all objectionable decaying organic 
matter is nitrogenous—the result shows that the nitrogenous 
matter has been burned. It is a wet burning ; but it is like burn- 
ing in the air by heat, to the extent that oxygen combines with 
the nitrogen, forming nitric acid, and,with the hydrogen, form- 
ing water. No chemist has vet been able to produce this wet 
burning, without the aid of a current of electricity or the aid 
of organic life. 

Previous to the investigations of the State Board, Richard 
Warington in England had found that wet burning could be 
produced in a nitrogenous solution by the introduction of a 
small quantity of soil—showing that the organisms neces- 
sary to produce nitrification were contained in the soil. 
These organisms were so small that, while visible through 
microscopes of very high power, they could not be thus dis- 
tinguished in their varieties. In this country they are for 
convenience, with all other extremely minute organisms, 
classed as a “‘ bacteria,” meaning little sticks. 

To effect in a practical way the purification of millions of 
gallons of sewage daily, by the application of a continued 
supply of oxygen and of bacteria, under conditions enabling 
the bacteria to do their work, and, finally, to kill all the 
bacteria that are disease-producing, was the problem which 
confronted the State Board. The result of the exhaustive 
series of experiments, with their thousands of chemical, 
microscopical and bacteriological examinations made at the 
Experiment Station, seems to be acomplete solution of the 
problem. 

It was found that if sewage be poured continuously through 
a body of soil or of sand four or five feet deep, the soil will fora 
time hold back some of the impurities of the liquid ; but after 
a time the liquid flowing out of the soil will be nearly as im- 
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pure as the sewage entering it. The same is true of liquid 
flowing from a cesspool through the ground toa well. If 
rain fell continuously, keeping the ground saturated or cov- 
ered with water, the animal and vegetable refuse put on or 
into the ground would be preserved, as we find the vegetable 
matter to be in bogs. There could be no burning, because no 
oxygen could reach the organic matter. 

But usually rain comes intermittently. Ifan inch in depth 
falls upon dry ground, it willsettle into the air spaces between 
the solid particles, and in a short time will have reached three 
or four inches below the surface, having rapidly dissolved some 
of the organic matter upon and below the surface. The lower 
particles will continue moving slowly downward, and when 
they reach twelve inches below the surface, all of the particles 
of the material to this depth wili, upon examination, be found 
covered with an extremely thin film of liquid, stretching 
across from point to point of the particles nearest contact; 
and each film of liquid is generally in contact with more than 
its own volume of air. The organic matter in the liquid is 
thus most completely exposed to the action of the oxygen of 
the air, and it is found that, under these conditions, the bac- 
teria in the soil, or those brought in by the liquid, can most 
effectually do their work of making a union of the oxygen of 
the air with the nitrogen of the wet organic matter, and 
thus produce what we have called a wet burning. Thus 
in the slow passage of these films over the particles of 
the soil, the organic matter in solution becomes completely 
burned ; the carbon forming with the oxygen carbonic acid, 
and the nitrogen forming nitric acid, which immediately 
combines with potash, or soda, or other base in the soil, or in 
the liquid, forming saltpetre, Chili saltpetre, or other harm- 
less salt. 

To make the process more apparent, and to show that the 
purification is quite independent of the straining process, 
tanks five teet deep were filled with gravel-stones, from which 
all sand had been washed; some with stones of an even size 
as large as the ball of the thumb, and others with stones as 
large as beans. Sewage, pumped directly from the city sewer, 
was poured upon these stones daily for months, a little at a 
time ; in one case, once an hour for nine hours each day, mak- 
ing in all an equivalent of eighty thousand gallons upon an 
acre daily. By the application in small quantities over the 
whole surface each hour, each stone in the tank was kept 
covered with a thin film of liquid, very slowly moving from 
stone to stone, from the top towards the bottom, and con- 
tinually in contact with air in the spaces between the stones. 
The liquid, starting at the top as sewage, reached the bottom 
within twenty-four hours with the organic matter nearly all 
burned out. 

After the gravel had thus purified sewage fora year, the 
stones at the top looked clean, and the liquid flowing out at 
the bottom was clear, bright water, comparing favorably, in 
every respect that can be shown by chemical or biological 
examination, with water from some of the wells of our cities 
that furnish refreshing draughts to the public during the sum- 
mer. 

City sewage consists of about nine hundred and ninety- 
eight parts of pure water, one part of mineral matter,and one 
part of organic (animal and vegetable) matter. The mineral 
matter is harmless and unobjectionable. The bacteria neces- 
sary to the purifying process are brought, in ordinary city 
sewage, at all seasons of the year,so that the purification 
goes on at any season of the year. By the use, in place of 
gravel, of coarse mortar sand, with particles about five 
hundredths of an inch in diameter, there can be filtered, year 
after year, from fifty thousand to one hundred thousand 
gallons of ordinary city sewage upon an acre, daily, without 
any accumulation of filth in the sand after the first vear, and 
giving a bright, clear, colorless water, shown by analysis to 
compare favorably with many wells used for drinking. Still 





there is a possibility of the presence of some disease-produc- 
ing bacteria, and such water cannot be regarded as unobjec- 
tionable, for turning into a stream which supplies drinking 
water for a city or town. 

But with beds of finer sand, having grains whose diameters 
were but about five thousandths of an irfch, there could be 
filtered daily on an acre fifteen to thirty thousand gallons, 
with the result that ninety-nine and a half per cent. of the 
nitrogenous organic matter would be removed. There is 
every reason to conclude that no bacteria survived the 
passage of from two to four weeks through these sands. The 
effluent had every appearance of pure spring water; and 
although the mineral constituents would indicate the source 
from which these waters came, no chemist or bacteriologist 
could find anything in them that could render them unfit for 
drinking. 

Yet from the remaining incompleteness of knowledge con- 
cerning the transmission of disease by means of polluted 
drinking-water, it is safe, wherever practicable, to convey 
sewage, by pumping, if necessary, beyond the area drained by 
a drinking-water stream, and there purify it by intermittent 
filtration, upon a much smaller tract of land than would be 
necessary within the drainage area. 

So purified, there appears to be no ground for objection to 
turning the effluent, in any quantity, into a stream not used 
for drinking. 





WHY OIL CALMS THE SEA. 
Nautical Magazine, London, September. 


THE action of oil in calming the sea is now so generally 
recognized, that in the rules as to Life-Saving appliances 
made under the Act of 1888, it is provided that all life-boats 
shall carry as part of their equipment:—“ one gallon of 
vegetable or animal oil, and a vessel of approved pattern for 
distributing it in the water in rough water.” 

Experience has at length forced us to recognize that, after 
all, our forefathers were right in their facts, if wrong in their 
theories. The effect of oil is undoubted even if it had re- 
mained inexplicable, and it will be interesting to note what 
science has to say in explanation. At a recent meeting of the 
Royal Institution, Lord Rayleigh gave an interesting lecture 
entitled ‘“ Foam,” in which he considered in detail, the pheno- 
mena of liquid films, and in the course of which he gave some 
explanation of the reason why very small quantities of oilare 
effective in stilling a large area of troubled water. Foam or 
froth, according to Lord Rayleigh, is caused by the presence of 
impurity in liquids. Pure water will give no appreciable foam 
on being shaken, nor will pure alcohol; but water with five 
per cent. of alcohol exhibits a tendencyto foam. Some ofthe 
foaming liquids we are most familiar with, such as beer or 
ginger beer, owe the conspicuousness of the property to the 
development of gas in the interior, enabling the foaming 
property to manifest itself: but of course the two things are 
quite distinct. Beer from which all the carbonic acid has 
been extracted, still foams freely on being shaken up. 
Camphor, glue, and gelatine are substances which, when dis- 
solved in water, increase its foaming qualities greatly, even 
although present in very small quantities, such as three parts 
in 100,000. They are even, as is well known, exceeded in this 
respect by soap, and also by safonine, which is made from an 
infusion of sliced horse-chestnuts. The foaming of rivers is 
doubtless caused by the presence in the water of minute 
quantities of saponine or some analogous substance, and sea 
water probably foams in consequence of something extracted 
from sea-weed, for the salt has no influence in that direc- 
tion. Foaming, then, is due to the durability of the filmsof a 
liquid. 

Lord Rayleigh in the course of his lecture, exhibited a num- 
ber of experiments in illustration of the properties of liquid 
films, and to show how very small a quantity of oil is capable 
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of producing the effect. His calculations were that a film of 
oil the 380,000,o00th part of an inch in thickness sufficed. 

lin speaking of the effect of oi] on waves, it must be observed 
that the large swell of the ocean is not damped down; that 
would be impossible. The action in the first instance is upon 
the comparatively small ripples. The large waves are not 
directly affected, but it seems as if the power of the winds 
to excite and maintain them, is due to the small ripples which 
form on their back, and give the wind, as it were, a better 
hold of them. It is only in that way that large waves can be 
affected. The immediate effect of oil is on the small waves, 
which conduce to that breaking of the large waves, which 
from the sailor’s point of view is the worst danger. The film 
of oil may be compared to an inextensible membrane float- 
ing on the surface of the water, and hampering its motion; 
and under these conditions it is not possible for the waves to 
be generated unless the forces are very much greater than 
usual. The surface has its properties changed, so that it re- 
fuses to submit to the necessary extensions and contractions. 





A NEW-BORN ISLAND. 
All the Year Round, London, August. 


SOME five years ago there was born in the Southern hemis- 
phere a little stranger, to which has been given the name of 
Falcon Island. 

It was in the neighborhood of the Tonga group, and the 
Tonga islanders who went off to inspect the stranger, reported 
that it looked “ like a one-sided heap thrown up by the sea.” 
That is to say, one side of the island was all cliff, with the 
material of which it was formed thrown to leeward by the 
wind. In 1889, H. M.S. Avera was sent to inspect and re- 
port upon the four-year old, and the following facts are gained 
from Mr. Lester, who went on the vessel. 

Falcon Island wassfound to be in two distinct parts. There 
is first what appears to be the remains of a wide-based, coni- 
cal hill, with sides sloping at a gentle angle of six degrees, 
and presenting one abrupt cliff-like end tothe sea. This part 
of the island is a symmetrical oval, and its greatest height 
above the sea about one hundred and fifty feet. The other 
part is a plain, spreading away from the base of the hill tothe 
north, and about ten or twelve feet above high-water level. 

Last year the island presented the general appearance of a 
bare heap of brown ashes, but the structure could be per- 
ceived in the cliff section. There was a distinct whiff of sul- 
phur in the air, and the distant parts appeared to be shrouded 
in a thin blue mist. 

On the plain there is a small lake of salt water, which rises 
and falls with the tide. The thermometer when placed in the 
pool registered 113 deg. Fahr.; and when thrust in among the 


_pebbles at the bottom, 121 deg. 


Evolution is still going on; landslips are frequent. The 
shoal area is of considerable extent to the north of the island. 
At the south end there is shoal water which is believed to 
mark the area of the original cone, now washed away, which 
was the base of the present island. 

And what about the inhabitants of this new arrival in the 
insular family? <A single bird—a sand-piper—was noticed on 
the shore, and a single small moth. These were the only 
denizens last year. But already vegetation had begun in a 
timorous and tentative fashion. A few seedling plants, washed 
up by the waves probably, had already taken root. Twoyoung 
cocoa-nut trees were bravely struggling to nourish themselves 
on the plain; a candle-nut tree had also found footing, three 
other plants were striving with the situation, and some grass 
had begun to grow. Upon the beach were found some dry, 
stranded fruits, which years hence may be represented by 
bounteous trees. 

At present Falcon Island is finding a dread enemy in, the 
sea, but neighboring islands have been defended by coral reefs ; 





and so it may be with Falcon Island. The industrious insects 
will build barriers around it; the cocoa-nut, the taro, the 
plantain, and other trees and plants will be drifted by the 
waves; the lagoon will afford shelter for multitudes of aquatic 
creatures, after whom will come the sea-birds in myriad 
sweeps; shells will accumulate on the beach, and with the 
droppings of the birds, and the decay of the pioneer plants 
will aid in forming a soil; and before many years are over, 
Falcon Island may be clothed with verdure, and brilliant with 
bright-plumaged birds. 


ON THE FIGHTING INSTINCT. 
J. A. BARTLETT. 
Longman's Magazine, London, September. 

THE student of Nature is generally, if not universally, sup- 
posed to be the very incarnation of Peace, and a well-developed 
organ of combativeness is considered decidedly out of place 
in happy Arcadie. 

Nevertheless, the earth is one vast battle-ground where all 


| things living struggle for “the survival of the fittest’’"—that 


great and inexorable law, from the influence of which even 
the proud race of man is not exempt. Among the beasts of 
the field the law of force prevails. The finest specimens of 
each class survive, and the weaker go to the wall, or, per- 
chance, the stomachs of their stronger brethren. 

I think the Reverend T. G. Wood was the first to draw 
attention to the extraordinary fighting capabilities of moles. 
These clumsy, and apparently almost blind, masses of fur and 
sinew, can occasionally become fiends incarnate, veritable 
subterranean tigers; and with such energy do they attack 
each other that, utterly ignoring the presence of man, they 
will rough-and-tumble at his very feet, their enormously mus- 
cular little limbs working convulsively, and bones audibly 
cracking beneath the pressureof their jaws. No one who has 
not witnessed a tourney of this nature, would credit the extra- 
ordinary activity and fury which are here displayed, for, unless 
they are forcibly parted, the battle seldom leaves both com- 
batants in the land of the living. 

Hedgehogs are occasionally cannibalistic, the larger ones, 
when hard up for a dinner, chasing the smaller ata wonderful 
rate, and devouring them, without sauce or mercy, when caught 
and conquered. Curiously enough, the vanquished animal 
seldom employs against its own species its strongest means 
of defence—rolling itself up into the well-known ball form. 

A fight between two hares is a droll sight, appearing much 
like a jumping-match, the skipping exercise being kept up 
with tremendous energy and spirit; but a blow from the leg 
of a hare is no laughing matter for the recipient, who occa- 
sionally finds himself knocked out of the world altogether. 

The representatives of the order Mustel/ide@ are hard fight- 
ers, for a friend of mine once witnessed a duel between anold 
gray rat and a weasel, which lasted nearly an hour, and 
resulted in the annihilation of the former. The rat fought 
with great pluck and determination, but his antagonist was 
too much for him, and drew blood at every bite; whilst the 
rat, which displayed the utmost activity, rushing on again 
and again, failed to make much impression on the tough hide 
of the weasel. The latter fought in a very undemonstrative 
manner, appearing to act mostly upon the defensive; but his 
sharp teeth played havoc with the firm body of the rat, which 
finally retreated into a bundle of fagots, followed by the 
weasel. A great deal of scuffling and squeaking ensued, after 
which the rat was driven out into the open and there killed. 

Amongst the Gad/inacee, the pheasant may be considered 
“cock of the roost,” for he will boldly enter the farm-yard, 
and settle the military-looking barn-door fowl in a trice. 

Perhaps none, amongst smaller birds, wage war more des- 
perately than the domesticated robin. It is said that he is 
guilty of parricide, the young ones chasing and slaying the 
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parent before twelve months have passed over their youthful 
heads. Their first plumage is brown, but afterwards red— 
perhaps a Cain-mark, to distinguish them for their evil deeds. 
They follow up their battles with great pertinacity, and so 
frantic and lost to all sense of outer danger do they become, 
that, on two occasions, I have picked them up and held them 
in my hand, where they lay panting, but still holding on to 
each other with bills and talons. 
gladiators fell froma tree under which I was discussing the 
good fare of a picnic, and, utterly ignoring the situation, 
finished the argument in my lap. 

An invalid friend of mine, who isa close observer of nature, 
has a recollection of two cats, which advanced daily from 
opposite ends of a long and lofty wall, and, meeting in the 
middle, fought with great fury until one or both were pre- 
cipitated to the ground below, upon which the fight ceased 
immediately, the combatants remounting the wall, and bask- 
ing peacefully side by side in the sunshine. 

On one occasion, lately,a particularly fine Newfoundland 
dog was sitting on a wooden bridge discussing a bone, when 
a predatory mastiff came along, and, being unable or unwilling 
to distinguish between meum and fuum,a smart altercation 
arose. So violent became the debate, that both suddenly 
overbalanced and fell into the stream beneath. The nearest 
landing-place was a hundred yards down, and to it the New- 
foundland betook himself without much difficulty, and, after 
a good shake, was preparing to depart, when he suddenly 
became aware that the other dog, who was more of a soldier 
than a sailor, was wildly beating the water and drowning as 
fast as he could drown. One look was enough. In went he 
of the shaggy coat, and, seizing the other dog by the collar, 
brought his lateenemy safely toland. The two dogs then eyed 
each other with a perfectly indescribable expression for some 
seconds, then silently and solemnly wagged their caudal 
appendages, and with dignity departed. 

Some will, no doubt, say this was but instinct; and they 
may be right, but I prefer to give my four-footed friend the 
benefit of the doubt. 





CONCERNING THE TEMPERAMENT. 
G. RUMELEIN. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Sept. 


THE German language reckons upwards of four hundred 
familiar adjectives and a few dozen substantives to character- 
ize and distinguish persons, not according to their physical 
peculiarities, not according to outward conditions of position, 
reputation, fortune, not according to their experiences or lot 
in life, not according to acquired knowledge or aptitude, not 
in consequence of any fugitive condition or state of mind, 
but to the fixed and habitual constitutional characteristics 
which differ in different individuals, and in different races; 
so much so that the words employed to indicate personal 
traits in one language, are often untranslatable into another. 
Goethe has already, for example, instanced the French word 
“‘perfide ” as untranslatable in German. 

Now whenever we talk of a person’s temperament we have 
always in contemplation three several points of view. The 
first concerns the general excitability, the measure of force, 
the intensity, and fire, and energy of the physical functions ; 
the second the susceptibility to pleasure and pain; the third 
the measure and degree of concentration. Of the four hun- 
dred words that serve to indicate characteristics, there are 
none that are properly applicable to all men, or even to the 
great majority of men. We are not all lively or still, brave or 
cowardly, calm or excitable, prudent or rash, optimistic or 
pessimistic. On the contrary all these are terms which imply 
a mean from which the measure in which they display them- 
selves constitutes a plus or minus departure. 

The first points we notice when we come into contact with 
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a person for the first time is the measure of his activity and 
mobility. Is he lively in word and gesture, or calm and quiet? 
Does he force his personality on us, or meet us with reserve ? 

The same person may display himself differently at different 
degrees of mental temperature ; just as the same melody may 
be played in a lower or a higher key; similarly two persons of 
like mind and character may produce a very different im- 
pression in consequence of a difference in fire and energy—in 


| the turgor vitalis. 





Psychologists who have studied the subject endeavor to 
distinguish an excitability from its opposite, as quick and 
slow, light and heavy, superficial and deep; but whether the 
several activities of the mind exhibit volatility, or depth and 
persistence, is independent of the sum total of vital energy, 
and determined by the measure of concentration. I cannot 
conceive how the same person can be subject to different de- 
grees of excitability for imagination, feeling and desire. 
These three species of mental activity do not originate in 
three separate chambers having diflerent temperatures. How 
shall a lively imagination exist along with feeble feelings and 
desires; or fiery desires with a feeble pulsation of the intel- 
lect? But one must not confuse a lively imagination with a 
clear apprehension, nor desires and wishes with will and ac- 
tions. The man of action who exhibits a practical, compre- 
hensive grasp of the relations of cause and effect, must have 
other qualities than mental vivacity. The liveliest imagina- 
tion, the warmest sensibility, and most fiery desires can exist 
in the mind of an impractical dreamer, and the most active 
thoughts may be in the highest degree foolish, while thoughts, 
unpretentious in their utterance, may be the most intelligent. 

A further objection to the theory that would attribute the 
force of all mental activity to an inborn liveliness of tempera- 
ment, is that no one exhibits an equal force in every depart- 
ment of mental activity. 

There is no man, no matter how fiery his temperament may 
be, who does not exhibit a calm indifference to some influ- 
ences, and no man so phlegmatic and indolent who will not 
exhibit intense excitement, when subjected to those influ- 
ences to which he is most susceptible. Of two persons to 
whom a fall in stocks may be of equal consequence, the one 
who is ofa lively and excitable temperament may receive the 
news unmoved, because he has little interest in, or under- 
standing of, financial matters; while the other, although a 
heavy, phlegmatic man, being wholly devoted to financial af- 
fairs, will be roused to a violent state of excitement. Before 
one can decide on the measure of relative excitability which 
two persons are capable of displaying, we must see them sub- 
jected to those influences to which they are severally most 
susceptible. The Latin and other races of Southwestern 
Europe are much more lively and excitable than the Germanic 
races, but as a last resort, and in matters that move them 
most deeply, the Germanic races exhibit the greatest concen- 
tration of force. 

The temperament has a by no means unimportant influence 
on the exhibition of mental capacity, but every temperament 
can coexist equally with the highest and the lowest order of 
intellectual capacity and force. 

THE ABUSE OF HyPNOoTISM.—Auffalo Medical and Surgical 
Fournal, Sept.—A careful reading of the hypnotic reports of va- 
rious countries, cannot fail to impress one with the thought 


that many of the experiments are conducted, primarily, with 
the idea of investigating the field of hypnotism,—to note how 
many suggestions can be given to a patient, and see how long 
they will operate. They seek not only to bring about useful 
results, but startling results. Conscious of their power, and 
glorying in it, men abuse it, as may be seen from Prof. Dona- 
to’s article in the August Cosmopolitan, in which he tells how 
he paralyzed Mademoiselle Leonie’s legs, in revenge for her 
expressing doubts of his curative power. That was as much 
assault and battery as if he had struck her, and a vastly greater 
shock to her system. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


THE PRESENT TENDENCY IN THEOLOGY. 
EDITORIAL. 
The Andover Review, Boston, September. 


DorNER’s definition of theology is incomplete. He says it 
is the exhibition of Christianity as ¢ruth. But the task of 
theology is not completed when Christianity is accepted as 
reasonable. The complete function of theology is the exhi- 
bition of Christianity as ¢ruth for life. 

Concisely, theology is taking shape more and more in rela- 
tion to the ends of Christianity in the character of man and 
the Kingdom of God. In technical phrase, theology is be- 
coming prevailingly theological. The final cause of religion, 
the result it seeks in the person and in society, is to be the 
decisive consideration in respect to every doctrine of religion, 
and in respect to the rational and spiritual grounds on which 
all doctrines are found to rest. This is to say, that theology 
has to do with the motive power of religion, and that it is 
therefore concerned, and is to be increasingly occupied, with 
the reconstruction of doctrine from the side of motive. What 
is taking place is not the decay of theology, but the restora- 
tion or recovery of theology to the uses of religion. It im- 
plies a constructive, in place of a defensive, development of 
doctrine. It will always be the duty of the theologian to de- 
fend beliefs and explain obscurities; but his greater service 
will be to make clear the truth of religion as motive power in 
the perfection of character and the realization of the Kingdom 
of God. 

If theology is a doubtful psychology, a mistaken anthropol- 
ogy, a crude theodicy of arbitrary decree, and can be nothing 
but a readjustment of such notions to meet objections, it has 
no future; but if it is the recognition, interpretation and 
symmetrical unfolding of those facts and beliefs which appeal 
to what is highest in man, and promise what is best for the 
world, it may still claim, with some pride of preéminence, to 
be the queen of all sciences and philosophies, and the most 
cherished handmaiden of religion. 

For example, the doctrine of the person of Christ may seem 
to be held more loosely and vaguely than in former times. 
Instead of the exact distinctions of nature and person, the 
careful separation of Divine and human, the precise function 
of the Second Person of the Trinity, the identity of the 
Logos with the Son of Man, there seems to be a very indefi- 
nite thought of the nature of Christ, a very qualified belief in 
his actual Deity, a disposition to be satisfied with the opinion 
that in some way He was divinely taught, and that He re- 
vealed God’s love to men. Yet the change is from abstrac- 
tions to realities. The endeavor is to know Him as the source 
of spiritual power, to comprehend divineness as embodied in 
a perfect human character and a sympathizing human heart. 
The distrust of exact psychological and philosophical theo- 
ries does not come from a reduced estimation, but from an 
enlarging view of the personality which such theories have 
attempted to measure. Larger, as wellas nearer, relationships 
of divine and human have appeared. God and his world have 
been comprehended in their intimacy of life, because He is 
felt as immanent presence and palpitating power in the uni- 
verse. No longer separated by the immeasurable distance 
placed by former thought between absolute and finite being, 
God and humanity have been found in mutual affinity. Out 
ofsuch deeper knowledge come illumination and insight, con- 
cerning the Person who has brought God nearest to the 
thought and life of his children. 

So of the doctrine of atonement through the sufferings of 
Christ. The decisive question about the sacrifice of Christ 
s with regard to the objects it was intended to accomplish in 
human life. Theology, therefore, will no longer lay such 





strong emphasis on the removal of penalty, nor lay stress 
chiefly on the equivalence of Christ’s suffering with the pun- 
ishment of sin; but will go more directly to the new life of 
man in harmony with God, and to its promise of perfection. 

The effort of theology now, is to find what there is in every 
fact and doctrine of Christianity for the religious life of the 
individual and the progress of society. A purely speculative 
interest no longer exists; the practical aim of religious truth 
is the controlling consideration. Briefly stated, theology has, 
on the whole, in the past, attempted to establish belief; but 
theology is now attempting to discover the relation of Chris- 
tianity to life, so that its power shall proceed unhindered to 
its intended results. Under the old method, its object was 
to keep men from losing their faith; under the new method 
its object is to give faith its redeeming power in life. 

It is a significant indication of the recovery of theology to 
its proper uses, that its work is enlarging to include Christian 
ethics, as the complement of doctrine. It also broadens the 
field of ethics to include the individual realizing his ideal, 
and likewise the progress and history of the world, as por- 
tra, ing the development of man’s collective life advancing 
toward its social ideal. 





POSSIBLE FEDERATION OF THE EVANGELICAL 
FROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


ProF. WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
Homiletic Review, New York, September. 


THE question of Church unity is being more and more 
pressed upon us. In 1886 the bishops of the American Epis- 
copal Church adopted a declaration, that they were ready ‘‘to 
enter into brotherly conference with all or any Christian 
bodies seeking the restoration of the organic unity of the 
Church.” Many responses have been made to this; com- 
mittees of conference exist, and correspondence is actually in 
progress. This is a single group otf facts, one of several groups. 
In that most notable of the American ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the past year, the revision movement in the Presby- 
terian Church, the idea,of a closer union with other churches, 
has prominently asserted itself. Many Presbyterians are 
anxious that revision shall take such a form as to lower the 
barriers between them and other churches. 

Among possible modes of greater unity, that by federation is 
prominently mentioned. The term federation is conveniently 
elastic for this purpose. We need not define it more closely 
than by saying, that it indicates something less than the con- 
solidation of existing churches into a single body, having 
governmental functions; and something more than the mere 
recognition that all the churches are in reality one. It im- 
plies, perhaps, a council of some sort, common to the bodies 
composing the federation. It implies some sort of accepted 
organization, some kind of official community. The common 
organization may have only advisory power, but it must be 
the power of advice that comes from a regularly accepted 
source. . 

It is not intended herein, either to advocate or oppose 
church federation, but only to consider certain preliminary 
problems. 

I. Unity in the Church is not necessarily identical with 
either consolidation or federation. Unity may exist without 
federation. Federation might supposably hinder unity. 

There can be no just thought in this matter which does not 
recognize the truth, that,as a matter of fact, the Visible 
Church already is one. It is not merely true that the Spirit- 
ual Church is one, but that the Visible Church is one also. It 
is a mistake to assume that the Church has lost its organic 
unity, as was assumed in the address of the Bishops. It never 
had organic unity, in the sense of an organized body of men 
submitting to the control of a human head centre, located 
somewhere ; at least not since it became international. The 
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Church is nevertheless a unit. If the whole Church were 
united under one human ecclesiastical government, it could 
not be more manifestly one than it now is. 

II. The problem of unity by federation is but part of a larger 
problem, and should be considered in its connection with the 
other parts. ' 

Protestantism had its origin in a state of things, in which 
men were compelled to choose between loyalty to the truth, 
and loyalty to the existing order of things. The inevitable 
result was external separation, not merely into two, but into 
many organizations. But loyalty to the truth is a centripetal 
as wellas a centrifugal force; and from the moment an old 
unity is broken up there is an effort toward a new and a bet- 
ter unity, based on common loyalty to the truth. Throughout 
the present century, the instinct of union has manifested itself 
in numerous interdenominational organizations. The prob- 
lem of possible federation is simply the present phase of a 
movement, which has been in progress since Protestantism 
began. 

III. If we are to have federation, it must be such as can be 
secured without compromising any one’s conviction of the 
truth. No man has a righttosacrifice or ignore what appears 
to him to be the truth for the sake of federation, nor has any 
onea right to ask himtodoso. A federation that proposes 
to come into existence, by destroying the destructive theology, 
the destructive methods, the destructive work, or the auton- 
omy of the churches now existing, has an aim that is really 
schismatic and not unifying. 

Again, any proposed federation of churches, to be feasible, 
must be content to wield a power that is merely moral. If it 
aim at a centralized authority, if it attempt to be a court of 
appeal, in any other sense than that in which we appeal to 
mere public opinion, it becomes unworthy of confidence. 

If, then, any feasible federation must needs be so limited in 
its sphere, and so slenderly bound together, can it be of any 
possible use ? 

This question must be answered in the affirmative. It 
would be an additional visible sign of the unity of the Church. 
It would afford better opportunities than now exist for com- 
paring views and methods. If harmoniously maintained year 
by year, it would reinforce the spirit of brotherly love and 
confidence. It would be a standing protest against the fool- 
ish multiplying of weak congregations, and would facilitate 
concerted action—codperation in Christian work. Every 
change has its risks; but in this change there are certain 
possibilities for good, such as render the problem worthy of 
the most thoughtful consideration. 





THE BIBLE. 
ERNEST RENAN, 
Journal des Savants, Paris, July. 


The Results of Biblical Exegesis is the. ambitious title ofa 
recently published treatise, in which M. Maurice Vernes ad- 
vances the theory that the whole Bible was written at an 
epoch much closer to the Christian era than is generally sup- 
posed. ‘‘ The Bible is the work,” so says M. Vernes, “ of the 
great theological schools which flourished in Jerusalem from 
400 to 200 B.C. It was elaborated in the course of two or 
three generations. There, where one expects to find 
nothing but mutilated and confused remains, we see a bold 
creation in the proudest style, to which some portions of 
ancient and modern literature are analagous, but none are 
equal in imaginative force and literary perfection.” 

This theory is analogous to the hypothesis which certain 
persons were led to entertain when geology first brought to 
light, that the several epochs of the earth’s existence had 
left unmistakable traces behind them. Those persons ad- 
mired God for having created a world with the marks of 
mature age upon it. Similarly M. Vernes extols Hebrew 





genius for creating an ‘‘old” Bible, with inherent signs of 
a great antiquity which, like deceitful “stratificaticns,” are 
calculated to lead sciertific inquirers into error. The admi- 
ration in both cases is based on a supposition, which is irrec- 
oncilable with the very idea of evolution. The Bible, like the 
earth, contains old strata as well as new, and biblical criti- 
cism, like geology, is an inquiry into the history of a vast 
development, and must be conducted in the cold scientific 
spirit, which willneither attribute imaginary antiquity to his- 
toric things, nor, on the other hand, exaggerate what a con- 
temporary writer calls their “modernity.” To a mind im- 
bued with this scientific spirit, the Bible presents the appear- 
ance of an extraordinary conglomeration of writings, each one 
of which it is the duty of the critic to relegate to the epoch to 
which it belongs. This is a work of detail, for which a simple 
declaration, that all the writings belong to some one given 
period, is by no means an adequate substitute. At the same 
time it must be acknowledged, that in the region of scientific 
study every serious effect, even a conjecture, is of value, for 
if it does not directly add to our stock of truth, it forces us to 
re-examine it and thus contributes to that perpetual revision 
of acquired results which is the very essence of science and 
its safeguard against indolence and routine. 





CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
EDITORIAL. 


Unitarian Review, Boston, September. 


TuHeE death of Cardinal Newman, close upon the age of 
ninety, has been followed by a singular consent of admiration 
and homage from men of most widely differing beliefs, even 
from those who might be thought to dread his influence most. 
The admiration and the homage are well deserved by the 
personal qualities which they all have been forward to recog- 
nize—the absolute sincerity, the mental serenity and dignity, 
the sweetness of temper, never visibly ruffled, the patient in- 
dustry, the courage of opinion, the literary grace and charm: 
these are a rare combination in any man; and in him were 
added a length of days that impresses the imagination, and a 
style of character that stands in a certain saintly contrast to 
the grosser tendencies of his generation. Then his sense of 
a Divine call, at almost as early an age as Samuel, to a destiny 
austere, lonely, and unique; his serious consecration in youth 
to whatever that destiny might claim of him; that passionate 
cry, ‘‘I have a work to do in England—I have a work to do in 
England,” when lonely, sick, and becalmed on the waters of 


| the Mediterranean; his singular power of influence and per- 


suasion among the serious, bright youth of the University ; 
the unrelenting logic with which he followed his principles to 
their inevitable goal—all these give a dramatic and vivid in- 
terest to the details of his religious life, such as is rarely found 
in the lives of hero, discoverer or adventurer. Everybody was 
fascinated to watch that career through each incident to its 
long-expected close. 

In a eulogy of the man, it would be proper to dwell on 
such qualities as those. In all that touches the personal 
quality and temper of the religious life down to the gentle 
rapture, reported of his dying hour, there is no need of com- 
ment or disparagement. But, apart from the antagonism 
provoked by his secession from the Church of England, there 
are two sharp notes of criticism to which it is necessary to 
give heed. Professor Newman, in his Phases of Faith, has 
told us of the sudden revulsion he felt from his brother’s in- 
fluence, when he tound, by a plain question, that that brother 
subordinated the efhzca/ to the sacramenta/ in his religious 
view. And many years later, it was Charles Kingsley’s rather 
hasty and turbulent charge of dupiiczty against the illustrious 
“pervert,” that called out the indignant and stately rebuke, 
and that strangely winning tone of personal confession in the 
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Apologia. What weight, in our judgment of the man, are we 
to give to such criticisms as these ? 

There is no need whatever to charge the elder Newman 
With any conscious duplicity or sophistry, in the choice or vin- 
dication of his course, warped as it is by the unconscious 
sophistry that lay in his assumption and use of the premises 
he started from. Nor is it necessary to say how far these pre- 
possessions were determined in advance by his mental consti- 
tution. For one who deemed it essential, first of all, “to 
know the mind of the fourth century !”—the age of sophists, 
pious declaimers, hot controversialists, and metaphysical 
creed-mongers—the more of patient erudition, the more of 
logical consistency, so much the more sure,and the more 
worthless, the intellectual result. 

Of the moral result, it is more difficult and hazardous to 
speak ; yet it is not hard to find in this, also, a deterioration 
from the frank emotion and serious candor of his early 
youth. To say nothing of the charge of duplicity which he 
so haughtily repudiated, moral harm is unescapable and cer- 
tain, when, from whatever motive, one falis out of line with 
the thought and conscience of his own day; when he wilfully 
turns his back upon the “ Kindly Light” that dawns upon us 
in God’s universal sunshine, and seeks guidance in the “dim 
religious light” of a crypt, faintly illumined by fourth-century 
candles. We do not use these words at random. When 
Cardinal Newman was asked, not long ago, whether he con- 
sented to the right of the Church to suppress heresy by force, 
he replied, in substance, “If I were compelled by my duty to 
witness the burning of a heretic alive, I believe that it would 
kill me; but I should have only to obey.” Being asked further, 
if he would justify the revival by the Church of the policy of 
persecution, he answered, that, as circumstances are now, it 
would be impracticable and therefore wrong; but that the 
Church has the full right to return to its old courses, if ever it 
shall have the power. Now we take this to be a crucial test 
of the fitness of a man, or of an institution, to speak to the 
conscience of the modern world. And so, with all the fascin- 
ation we have felt, with others, for the character and career of 
the man, we regard the churchman with utter distrust and 


dread ; nay, under possible conditions, it would be with alarm 
and hate. 
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WHAT ARE WE GOING TO CELEBRATE IN 1892? 
F, HarRpT. 
Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, August. 


BotH Spain and the United States of America propose to 
have, in 1892, a celebration of something which happened, or 
of some one who lived, four centuries ago. What it is pro- 
posed to celebrate is variously stated on both sides of the 
Atlantic. There has been appointed in Spain a Committee for 
the Centenary of the Discovery of America; yet this Committee 
has issued a programme for an international contest, in which 
a prize worthy of the occasion will be awarded to the writer 
who shall most fitly set forth the achievements of the hero 
whose centenary we aregoing to celebrate. In the United States 
there is equal confusion in speaking of what it is intended to 
do there. It seems to me, that in order to have a suitable 
celebration on either side of the ocean, it is important to 
settle what we design to celebrate. 

In considering Columbus in connection with the discovery 
of America, no one pretends that he holds the same relation 
to that event that Newton holds in regard to universal gravi- 
tation, Franklin to the lightning rod, Watt to steam, or 
Guttenberg to printing. Columbus of himself discovered noth- 
ing, however clear was his perception of the sphericityof our 





planet, or however great the security he felt in being able to 
sail over the half of its liquid surface. 

We are told that, being an experienced seaman, richer in 
imagination than in dollars, he proposed to the Senate of 
Genoa, his native country, to find tothe Easta short and easy 
route, by which the preponderance of the maritime nations of 
the Mediterranean could be preserved. He repeated this 
offer to the Doge of Venice, and made it a third time to the 
King of Portugal, who was occupied with expeditions to the 
Azores, and thought the price asked by Columbus too high. 
Obliged to stop at the convent of La Rabida, on account of 
the illness of his little son, he found among the monks of 
that convent hospitality, good-will and consolation. The 
worthy fathers, having frequently come in contact with the 
mariners of Palos, took an interest in the scheme of Colum- 


bus, and got persons of influence to introduce him to Ferdi- 
| 


nand and Isabella, then flushed with the victories which had 
ended in the capitulation of Santa Fé. The Spanish kings 
did something, but the expedition never would have sailed had 
it not been for the mariners of Palos, who furnished Colum- 
bus with ships, seamen, and provisions. 

If this account is exact, Columbus certainly was not the 
discoverer of any one of the circumstances which concurred 
in the discovery of America, and those circumstances and the 
enormous part they played have to be considered in estimat- 
ing rightly his relations to the discovery. Assuredly no just 
estimate has been made by those who have proposed, asa 
fitting celebration of the Centenary, the erection of monu- 
ments in honor of Columbus in Barcelona, Seville, Salamanca, 
Granada, Saragossa, and the acquisition by the State of the 
house in Valladolid in which he died. Why monuments in 
the cities mentioned, and not in Cordova, Cadiz, Burgos, Se- 
govia, Arevalo, Medina del Campo, in all of which places 
Columbus lived fora longer or shorter time? As for Valla- 
dolid, Columbus certainly died there, but it is impossible to 
point out the house in which he died or the place on which 
such house stood. 

There is the same difficulty, I may remark in passing, in 
carrying out a suggestion made by Mr. Curry, Minister of the 
United States in Spain, to Sefior Castelar in 1883. The Min- 
ister suggested that in 1892, a squadron or collection of squad- 
rons of ships-of-war of various nations, should sail from Palos, 
and proceed by the same route as the three famous caravels, 
to the islands discovered by the first expedition, and cast 
anchor in their ports. Not slight is the embarrassment at- 
tending such a scheme, since in order to determine which 
was the island of San Salvador or Guanahani seen first by the 
eyes, not of Columbus, but of Rodrigo de Triana, we should 
have to decide between the opinions, as to its whereabouts, 
of Navarette, Irving, Fox, Varnhagen, Armas, Cutts, Jorin, 
Gibbs, Leyva, Major, Pischel y Thomas, all of which opinions, 
each differing from all the others, are equally probable. 

I have no wish to detract in the least from the glory justly 
due to Columbus. He was one of the world’s heroes, and his 
fame will be immortal. But to turn the celebration of the 
Discovery of America into a celebration of Columbus, will be 
doing a very grave injustice. Now is the time to recall the 
invaluable services of the Pinzons, and the magnificent part 
they played in the discovery of America. To the elder of 
these great navigators, at least, should be erected by popular 
subscription a monument in the capital of Spain. It would 
be an act of exquisite delicacy for the living heir of Columbus 
to move in such a matter. And due homage should be 
offered to the Cardinal of Spain, to Deza, to Cabrero, to Mar- 
chena, to Beatrice de Bobadilla, to Vicente Yafiez, to La 
Cosa, to Nifio, not forgetting Ferdinand and Isabella. 

One act of justice, however, should be done to Columbus 
in any Exposition on either side of the ocean, in honor of the 
Discovery of America, by exhibiting in a section by itself the 
various portraits of him, by which his aspect has been more or 
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less disfigured. Besides reproducing works of art like the 
facades of Gisbert, Puebla, Balaca, Munoz, the sculptures of 
Valmijana, the re/zevos of Mélida, there should be shown the 
flight of the imagination in those innumerable drawings 
which portray the Admiral in styles to suit all tastes, with a 
beard and without one, with whiskers, with a lock of hair fall- 
ing over his forehead, tonsured like a monk, with a wig. with 


| 


| firm used since 17 39. 


his hair standing up like a brush; in armor; with the sandals, | 


rope and petticoats of a Franciscan friar; in an arrogant atti- 


tude answering the professors of Salamanca: in a humble | 


attitude before the housekeeper of Prince Juan; riding be- 
tween dukes, doing penance or selling eggs. 

With these portraits should be exhibited photos, of the 
houses in which Columbus was born in Genoa, in Saona, in 
Quinto, in Nervi, in Cugureo, in Placentia, in Cuccaro, in 
Calvi; of the house in which he died in Valladolid, 
marked by an inscription put up by the City Council; of that 
other house in Valladolid belonging to the mariner Gil Gar- 
cia, in which Columbus died, according to a legal declaration 
handed down to us by Sefior Barrasa; and of the dungeon in 
which Columbus also died, after six years of incarceration, 
according to the version of Gregorio Loti. 


ENGLISH HALL-MARKS ON GOLD AND SILVER. 
Chambers's Journal, London and Edinburgh, Sept. 

Ir has been deemed a hardship in England that no gold or 
silver plate can be exported, unless it is up to the British stand- 
ard, and bears the British Hall-mark. The act of 1854 en- 
abled gold to be manufactured of the reduced standards of 
fifteen, twelve and nine carats, but when the Birmingham 
manufacturers found that, while the plate was liable to the 
same duty, both the crown and the duty mark of the sover- 
eign’s head were omitted on these lower standards, they 


Act. There is no present intention of repealing the Hall- 
marking laws. The public wants no relaxation of the few 
safeguards that remain to insure honest and fair dealing in 
precious metals. 

The British lion even in his heraldic form commands one’s 
respect, if not one’s admiration. Yet it is curious that little 
or nothing should be known about the regulations governing 
him. There is a vague idea that the Lion, and for the matter 
of that, most of the other marks, so liberally impressed upon 
both gold and silver ware and electro-plated goods, are a 
guarantee of something or other, and British housewives are 
content to count their spoons, secure in the belief that they 
are of sterling alloy. British Hall-marks certainly possess a 
reputation which in the main they do not deserve. They are 
not infallible. Cases are constantly cropping up, in which 
they have been so ingeniously imitated as to deceive anyone 
but a connoisseur or a burglar. Against the counterfeiting of 
ancient marks, there is little or no protection. Experts, it 
has been said, can detect spurious goods by touch alone, but 
the public are certainly not experts in this matter. Electro. 
type copies reproduce every scratch upon the original and 
even the marks left by the maker’s hammer, and are extremely 
difficult of detection even by the initiated. More ingenious 
still is the deception practised by the transposition of genuine 
marks from one article to another. 

It is not perhaps generally known that, although it is per- 
missible to add to any piece of silver a quantity which does 
not exceed one-third of the whole, the change must be made 
in such a manner that the original use of the article is not 
altered. A tankard it is said may have a lid attached but not 
aspout. When we remember the extreme severity of the old 
laws against fraud, it is easier to understand the exaggerated 
value attached to old gold and silver ware. 

The laws of Hall-marking are not sufficiently known, to af- 
ford adequate protection to the purchaser. For nearly three 








centuries the Lion was the standard mark for both gold and 
silver; but in 1845 the crown was substituted for gold of both 
eighteen and twenty-two carats, in order to prevent a practise 
of gilding silver ware and selling it as gold. 

The various Hall-marks are described below :— 

There are (1) the maker’s mark, the initials of his name or 
(2) The standard mark. In England for 
gold of 22 and 18 carats, a crown and 18 or 22 respectively. In 
Edinburgh, a thistle, and in Glasgow, a lion rampant, are used 
in place of the crown. In Ireland 22 carat gold has a harp 
crowned, and 22; 20 carats—an extra standard used in Ireland 
only—a plume of feathers and 20; for 18 carats, an unicorn’s 
head and 18. Gold of 15,12 and g carats has in most cases 
those numbers only. In England for silver of 11 oz. 2 dwts. 
standard, the mark is a lion passant, and for 11 oz. 1o dwts. a 
Britannia! in Edinburgh a thistle, and a thistle and a Brit- 
annia; and in Glasgow, a lion rampant, and a lion rampant 
and a Britannia are used respectively. In Ireland the crowned 
harp is used for the 11 oz. 2 dwts. standard, the only one in 
use. 

(3) The Hall-marks of the Assay towns are—London, aleop- 
ard’s head; Birmingham, an anchor; Chester, a dagger and 
three wheat sheaves; Sheffield, a crown; Newcastle, three 
castles; Exeter, a castle with three towers; Edinburgh, a 
castle; Glasgow, a tree, fish, and bell; Dublin, Hibernia. 

(4) The duty mark: the head of the reigning sovereign, 
stamped only on those articles which pay duty, introduced in 
1784. (5) The date mark: each assay office has now its letter, 
or date mark, changed every year; twenty to twenty-six let- 
ters of the alphabet being used in rotation, and repeated in 
different styles of letter. In London the assay year com- 
mences on May 30 and is indicated by one of 20 letters of the 
alphabet from Ato U, omitting J. A silver plate mark in- 


| cludes (1) the maker’s initials, (2) the standard mark, (3) the 
showed a curious disinclination to avail themselves of the | 


Hall-mark, (4) the duty mark, (5) the date letter for the year. 





THE GREAT BOUNTY OF THE SULTAN.—Terjeman ¢ Hakikat 
(Mohammedan), Constantinople, Aug. 27.—On the occasion 
of the tenth day of Mouharrem, large and deep caldrons were 
set up on the wide plain opposite the palace of Yildiz, and 
Ashoura gruel, enough to satisfy all creation, was cooked by the 
palace cooks and steadily given out to the groups of men and 
women of the people who pressed in to receive and enjoy this 
grace. Of the crowd some came simply to show respect to His 
Majesty, as was evident from their dress and from the delicate 
cups and bowls which they had in their hands. Others, ad- 
ding to the idea of showing respect the idea of profit, came 
with copper buckets, pots and petroleum tins; and others yet, 
perhaps, because they were dealers in Salep and ZBoza, pressed 
upto the caldrons, lugging great salep and doza jugs. The 
stream of people who had received Ashoura and were return- 
ing, and the stream of new-comers, composed a busy scene 
worthy of an artist's pencil. 

The praiseworthy habit of rendering all creation happy on 
such holidays is peculiar of old to this government of eternal 
duration. But this year the pleasure shown by the people in 
this distribution was more lively and more contagious than in 
past years. The prayers for the long life and glory and honor 
of His Majesty, which were uttered both by the receivers of 
Ashoura and those who came to look at them, had in them a 
tone of sincerity that drew tears of joy from the eyes of all 
who heard. a 

DONALD G. MITCHELL (Ik. Marvel), in his article on “ The 
Country House” (Scrzbner’s for September), gives the follow- 
ing reminiscence of WashingtonIrving: ‘ Mr. Irving certainly 
had the rural instincts strongly developed; he loved the 
things of the garden: not the flowers only, and the little 
trap of a green-house he had improvised in a corner, but the 
trim rows of vegetables as well. With what a rare gusto (if I 
may play the reporter upon the weaknesses of a host) he 
looked upon the yellowing melons, bathing in the sunshine, 
and on the purple glories of the egg-plants! ‘Not like them! 
(with a wondering lift of the eyebrows) why, a broiled slice 
of one is richer than a rasher of bacon.’” 
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AZTEC LAND. By Maturin M. Ballou. Crown 8vo, 355 pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston and New York. 


{In the preface to this work, the author professes to have written it during a 
holiday excursion ; but the wide range of subjects treated, implies an intimate 
acquaintance with Mexico, its history, geography, natural resources, and ofthe 
economic, political, and social conditions, not merely of the country as a whole, 
but of each several section of it, which leads one to infer that, although the 
work may have been written during the leisure of a holiday trip, the author 
was already familiar with his subject, a conclusion strengthened by the motto 
on the title page— 





“ The dust is old upon my sandal-shoon, 
And still Iam a pilgrim. N. P. Wixtis."’] 


The American people and the American civilization, if not indi- 
genous to the new world, were introduced frcm the old, ata period 
long preceding any to which we are carried by the traditional or mon- 
umental annals of either continent. Nothing approaching identity 
has been discovered between any two nations separated by the Atlan- 
tic or the Pacific. We have no positive evidence of any communica- 
tion between the Old and the New World previous to the voyages of 
the Norsemen in the tenth century, but it is probable that there were 
earlier emigrants, that they were the mound builders of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, and that they afterward migrated southward into 
Mexico. These pioneers were called Toltecs,and we have a record 
of the nine Toltec Kings who ruled at Tula prior to A.D. 1097. They 
were a civilized people, well housed, elegantly clothed, maintained 
public schools, cultivated maize and cotton, constructed extensive 
irrigation works, built roads; and Humboldt says that in A.D. 648 
they had already a more perfect solar year than the Greeks and 
Romans ; so complete, moreover, was their system of hieroglyphics 
that they wrote upon religion, history, geography and the arts. 
But all, or nearly all, their records were destroyed by the malicious 
and bigoted iniquity of a Spanish priest named Zummarage, who 
devoted himself to the task of destruction. 

That their numbers, religious sacrifices,and barbaric excesses are 
generally overdrawn is frankly admitted by every fair-minded student 
of history. It was necessary for Cortez and his followers to paint the 
character of the Aztecs in darkest hues, to palliate, and excuse ina 
measure, their own wholesale rapine and murder. 

The natives, conquered and enslaved by the Spaniards, have since 
been emancipated by law, but they are still kept in a quasi condition 
of peonage by superior wit and finesse ; and the clogging influence of 
the Romish Church upon civilization and progress, are seen in its 
Opposition to the elevation and education of the common people. 

The Republic of Mexico has adopted our own constitution as her 
model, but as long as heavy and almost prohibitory duties exist in 
Mexico, and are exacted on nearly everything except the production 
of the precious metals, the development of her other resources must 
be circumscribed. 

The climate of the country is divided into three zones—the tierra 
caliente, or hot lands of the coast; the ¢éerra templada, or temperate 
region between three thousand and six thousand feet above sea level, 
and the ¢ierra fria, or cold region above six thousand feet. The 
main products of these three regions are: in the hot region, cotton, 
vanilla, hemp, pepper, cocoa, oranges, bananas, indigo, rice, and 
various other tropical fruits ; inthe temperate region, tokacco, coffee 
sugar, maize, the brown bean, peas, and most of the favorite northern 
fruits; in the cold region, all the hardy vegetables and the cereals, 
wheat growing as high as 8,500 feet. 

Mexico is situated in the same degree of latitude as Egypt, and 
there is a striking resemblance between the two countries—in respect 
ofjarchitecture, vegetation, domestic utensils, mode of cultivating the 
land, ancient pyramids and idols, sun-worship, etc.—while both afford 
tokens of a history antedating all accredited record. 

{The volume is full of information upon the people, the resources and indus- 
tries of the country, its advantages and drawbacks for the investment of capi- 


tal; its past history, political evolution, divorce of Church and State, and 
present condition, political, social, and economical.] 





COME FORTH! By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. 


Ward. 12mo, 318 pp. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston 
and New York. 


[The title of this work is couched in the ever-memorable words with which 
Jesus summoned Lazarus from the grave. The volume is nota Scriptural para- 
phrase. Itis a romance of the time of the ministry of Jesus, in which He figures 
as oneof the principal characters; but the authors have not thought it neces- 
Sary to confine themselves to the recorded incidents of Gospel history. Inthe 





earlier chapters we are made acquainted with the personal characteristics of the 
two sisters, Martha and Mary, and of their brother Lazarus, who is a master- 
builder of considerable repute; and the plot of the story opens with his employ- 
ment by the High Priest Annas, to make repairs to the women’s apartment of 
the palace.] 

It proved to be a serious job, and Lazarus undertook it seriously. 
One day towards the cool of the evening, Lazarus seated himself in 
the shade of the palace wall to rest, while he observed his workmen. 
There a vision burst on him from between the pillars. There the 
music of Zahara’s silvery laugh woke the man, that slumbered beneath 
the cautious Jew, in Lazarus, 

** Verily,’’ he said, ‘‘I know not who thou art, nor how I should address thee; 
but this I know,—thou art music become woman, and I have pleasure in the 
sound thereof.’? ‘‘ Andthou,*’ returned the maiden, with a vivid, blush, ‘‘arta 
bold youth. Yet I think thou meanest noill; I fear thee not.”’ 

Lazarus’s first thought when he pondered the matter 1n the solitude 
of his chamber was, ‘‘ She is not as other women. She doeth her 
own will. She isa princess.’? His second, ‘‘ She is the daughter of 
Annas. And Iam Lazarus, builder tothe High Priest, her father.” 
He was indulging in the reveries prompted by new-born love, when 
Mary called him forth and told him that He, the long expected, had 
been at the house but would not tarry. Lazarus’s expression of re- 
gret was so tame that Mary was startled, and by her questions called 
forth from Lazarus a vehement expression of his loyalty; but as he 
spoke, a feeling almost of terror came over him as he realized the 
possibility that he could forget the Messiah of his people, the Jesus of 
his personal loyalty, for the glance of a girl’s eye, but yesterday 
unknown. ; 

Lazarus was soon absorbed in his passion for Zahara, and as love 
begets love, Zahara returned his love as passionately, even though 
she railed at him the while for recognizing the pretensions of the 
Nazarene. The High Priest having taken his family to his country 
seat at Capernaum, Zahara goes in a pleasure boat on the Sea of 
Galilee ; a storm arises, and no bribe that Annas can offer will tempt 
the Galilean fishermen forth ; but Lazarus courses along the shore for 
miles, until he sights the boat. In vain were his efforts to reach it ; 
but a commanding figure stilled the waves, walked on the sea, raised 
Zahara in his arms, laid her at Lazarus’s feet, and disappeared. On 
recovering consciousness, she pledges herseli to be Lazarus’s wife. 
Lazarus bears her tothe High Priest, who makes due acknowledg- 
ment of the service, and insists on making Lazarus his honored guest ; 
but trouble arises when Lazarus, to liberate himself from the false 
position, declares that not he, but Jesus of Nazareth, rescued her 
from the water. In consequence of this, Lazarus departs to his own 
home. He had discovered a subterranean passage connecting the 
temple with the palace ; and on their return to Jerusalem many stolen 
interviews are enjoyed in the cavern, before the High Priest, having 
discovered their secret, employs one of his secrets, which is to flood 
the passage and drown Lazarus, supposing that Zahara had returned 
to her apartments. The waters are drawn off by a miracle, but not 
until Lazarus, half drowned and prostrated by excitement, terror, and 
the chill of the icy water had been rendered insensible. Zahara drags 
him to the palace entrance of the passage, where she is torn from 
him, and he is ignominiously thrown over the wall. Lazarus never 
rallies from the shock, and in a few dayssinks into that long sleep from 
which he is summoned only by the voice of Jesus crying, ‘‘ Lazarus, 
come forth!” Itisat the entrance to the tomb that the lovers are 
reunited, and Zahara submits to the spell of the majestic countenance 
of Him, Whom, until then, she had regarded as a Messianic impostor, 
of a type common enough in Jerusalem in those days; and of Whose 
Divine mission, she had once said, ‘‘ it would be impossible to con- 
vince her, unless she were to see Him restore the dead to life.” 

[Interwoven with the main current of the narrative we have the loves of 
Baruch, the blind-born, whom Jesus restored to sight, and Ariella, daughter of 
Malachi, whom the same great Healer had restored to the use of her limbs; and, 


although the dramatic interest centres upon the principal characters, the por. 
trayal of Martha and Mary displays, a high, if not the highest, artistic excellence.] 





“OH THOU MY AUSTRIA!” Translated from the German of 
Ossip Schubin by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 12mo, 429 pp. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. 


[The scene of this story is laid among the circles of the lesser nobility of 
Bohemia. The heroine, Zdena, is the orphan daughter of a scion of the old 
Croatian nobility, who was disowned by his father for marrying a Parisian shop- 
girl. Both her parents died early,and Zdena was brought up by her uncle, Major 
Paul Baron von Leskjewistch, and his Baroness, and is pronounced a genuine 
Leskjewistch by all her family except her grandfather, who disinherits and 
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holds aloof from her until the last, when he, too, takes her to his arms. Much 
of the story is gathered from Zdena’s diary, which the Baron discovered one 
day in a large work basket, and, being taken with the title, ‘*‘ My Memoirs,’’ he 
purloined and read it.] 


The Major pulled the blue ribbon. ‘‘ A motto—two mottoes! A 
perfect /uxe of mottoes!” he murmured, and then read aloud : 
‘* Whether you marry or not, you will always repent it.”"—P/a/o. 
** Should you marry, then be sure 
Lite’s sorest ills you must endure.’"—Lermontow. 
‘Lamour, cest le grand moteur de toutes les bétises humaines.’’—G. Sand. 


The Major rubbed his hands gleefully. It had never occurred to 
him that ‘‘ our Zdena”’ had already pondered the marriage problem 
so deeply, and he could not resist the temptation to purloin ‘‘ My 
Memoirs,’’ in which the first half of the plot of the story is cast. 


It rains—ah, how it rains! I havetried everything by way of amusement. I 
curled Morl’s hair with the curling-tongs. I played Chopin’s mazourkas until 
my brain reeled. I even went up to the garret, where 1 knew no one could hear 
me, and in the presence of an old wardrope, where uncle’s last uniform aslieuten- 
ant was hanging, and of two rusty stove pipes,I declaimed the monologue from 
the Maid of Orleans. Rain—rain still! Since I’ve nothing else to do I'll be- 
gin to-day to write my memoirs. . . Many years have passed since our 
modest entrance here in Zirkow, but my amiable grandfather still maintains his 
determined hostility toward Uncle Paul and myself, 

His favorite occupation seems to consist in perfecting each year, with the 
help of a clever lawyer, his will, by which I am deprived, so far as is possible, 
of the small share of his wealth which falls to me legally as my father’s heir. He 
has chosen for his sole heir his youngest brotiner’s eldest son, my playmate 
Harry, upon eondition that Harry marry suitably, which means a gir] with six- 
teen quarterings. I have no quarterings, so if Harry marry me he will not have 
a penny. ; : ' ea 

How could such an idea occur to him? It is too ridiculous to be thought of, 
But—what if he did take it into his head? Oh, I have soundsense enough for 
two. How well I remember the first day I ever saw him, when he took me for 
a ride and I was thrown, and that made me tell him of my father, who was 
killed by being thrown from a horse. And then, when he asked about my 
mother and | tuld him through my tears that she was dead, too, he knelt down 
by me, and put his arm around me and stroked my hair. Suddenly a delighttul 
and strange sensation possesses me—a feeling I have not had since my poor dear 
mother gave me her last kiss! My whole childish being is penetrated by it. 
We have been fond of each other ever since that moment; we are so to- 
ae 

Uncle Karl finally yielded to Harry’s entreatles, and allowed him 
to enter the army, and in the evening, as Zdena was sauntering about 
the garden with a scarlet shaw] about her shoulders, she heard steps 
behind her, and turning round she saw Harry. 

‘*T only want to bid you ‘ good-bye,’”’ he called out to me. 
morrow.” ‘ ; 

‘* When are you coming back? * I asked, hastily. 

‘* Perhaps never,’’ he said with an important ,air. ‘‘ You know—a soldier— 
and atall events when! come back you will be a young lady with—lovers, and 
you will hardly remember me.” 

‘* Oh, Harry, how can you talk so! ” . : 

We stand there hand in hand before the white rose, the last which autumn had 
left. I pluck it, stick it in Harry's buttonhole, and then suddenly begin to sob 
convulsively. He clasps meclose, close in his arms, kisses me, and murmurs 
‘Do not forget me!” and I kiss him too and say ‘* Never! never!” 


** We are off to- 


Harry comes back again in due course and findsa middle-aged man 
of wealth on the scene. A few hasty words lead him to infer that 
Zdena had thrown him over ; he drinks too much wine, drives home 
a bouncing plutocratic girl of twenty-nine, into whose family an im- 
pecunious cousin of his had married. This fair Paula gets frightened 
by a Will-o’-the-Wisp and clings to him ; he soothes her with a kiss, 
was engaged before he knew it, and spent scme miserable weeks ina 
vain attempt to back out of the engagement. Zdena is in terrible 
trouble about it all too, and dismisses her middle-aged suitor. At 
length Paula and her mother are brought to realize that Harry must 
be given up, and he and Zdena determine to share each other's pov- 
erty. Finally the old grandfather turns up and falls in love with 
Zdena. The heart which he closed against his son twenty years 
ago goes out to his grandchild, who, he declares, is a Leskjewitsch, 
every inch of her. 





JABEZ EASTERBROOK. A Religious Novel. By Joseph Hock- 
ing. I2mo, pp. 362. Ward, Lock & Co., London, New York, and 
Melbourne. 1890. 


This story is dedicated ‘‘ To my severest critic, My Wife.’’ From this we are 
left to infer that the author’s heart experience is like that of his hero, who 
eventually falls in love with the heroine, though at first it might with truth have 
been said, as of Benedick and Beatrice, that ‘‘they never meet but there is a 
skirmish of wit between them.” The object of the story apparently is, onthe one 
hand, to throw doubt on the utility of sectarian creeds and systems, by proving 
that the opinions of Christians on speculative questions must vary with their 
intellectual powers and their opportunities for reflection; and, onthe other 
hand, to confute rationalistic theories. by showing that the real power of 
religion consists in its influence, not on the intellect, but on the heart. This 
twofold purpose is accomplished in the person of Jabez Easterbrook, who, as 
a Methodist minister, achieves great evangelistic success while refusing to 
conform strictly to doctrines which his denomination considers orthodox, and 
convinces Margaret Ashton of the truth of Christianity, by appealing to her 
heart after he has been ignominiously silenced by her in controversy. ] 


The Methodist Church in the village of Heathertown in Yorkshire 
was a community of more than two hundred members, of whom the 
majority were well-to-do operatives at the woollen mills in the neigh- 
borhood. They were thorough Methodists, who prided themselves 


on their adherence to old forms and rules, and also on the fact that 
from their pulpit the Scriptures were expounded precisely as they 
had been interpreted by John Wesley; but of late a new spirit had 
manifested itself in their midst; the younger portion of the church 
had been loud in demanding a well-educated minister ; and it was in 





compliance with that demand that the Reverend Jabez Easterbrook 
had been invitcd to become their pastor. 

Jabez Easterbrook was a young man of about two or three and 
twenty. 

His cheeks had the glow of health upon them, and were slightly tanned, as 
though he had lived much in the open air; and yet there was a look in his gieat 
dark eyes which indicated that he had spent many an hour poring over his 
books. His hair was coal black and was tossed carelessly back over a fine intel 
lectual-looking forehead; indeed, the whole face told plainly of great thinking 
powers. 

He had not, however, mastered the art of reasoning, for he occa- 
sionally enunciated principles at variance with his professed tenets, 
without being aware that he was contradicting himself. His course 
of study had been a circumscribed one, and what he needed was gen- 
eral knowledge. His defects, however, were on the intellectual side 
only. His character was irreproachable. He was 

A manly, honest, true young fellow . . and an exemplary Christian. 

At a meeting held in the Methodist chapel, Jabez had received his 
formal welcome as the new minister, and was to be for a time the 
guest of Mr. Richard Ashton, a wealthy member of his congregation, 
who lived at Heathertown Grange. At the door of the house, Jabez 
and his host were met by a young lady about nineteen years of age, 
whom Mr. Ashton introduced to Jabez, saying, ‘‘ This is my daughter 
Margaret.” 

Her face was not easy to describe, for there was that about it which is not 
commonly seen among the ordinary class, nor, indeed, among any class, 
of young girls. Her forehead was broad and high. . Her cyes were 
large, dark, and brilliant, but they were destitute of tenderness or sym pathy. 
They denoted great intelligence . . but nothing spiritual. The 
nose was straight, and finely chiselled, indicating great sensitiveness. The 
mouth was firm and clearly cut, while the chin suggested great energy of char- 
acter, and asomewhat unyielding nature. It was a face to be admired for its 
power rather than for its womanliness. 

Margaret Ashton, in short, was-no ordinary girl. 

Her friends’ verdict concerning her was that she had more head than heart, 
indeed, some said she had a great deal of head and very little heart. 
The truth was, the dec per parts of her nature had never becn touched; . . . 
she had never experienced the unspeakable longings of a soul thirsting foy 
God; hers was an intellectual life, not a spiritual; her thinking powers had 
been cultivated and developed; but her higher being had lain dormant, and 
only the touch of God could arouse it from its lethargy. 

Jabez soon discovered that this young lady was argumentative and 
sarcastic. 

The next Sunday he preached a sermon on the forgiveness of sins, 
which led toa discussion between him and Margaret, she disproving 
the theory of the sermon by an argument which amounted to a reduc- 
tioad absurdum, The result of the discussion was that they beceme, 
unconsciously, in love with each other. 

Margaret took an early opportunity to again elicit the opiricns of 
Jabez on religious subjects. They disagreed ; and, in acknowledging 
his defeat, he said : 

I cannot answer your objections; but you have set me thinking, and you 
have determined me to read those subjects of which lim row i ncrirt.,andl 
wiil answer your questions. I know, mark you, I Amow that something 
is wrong in your mode of reasoning ; I know you have missed something, for, 
although your remarks have been purgent and clever, they far frcm satisfy the 
head, while the heart is left untouched and uncared for. I have something in 
my heart now, in spite of all you have said, which, if Icould express it, would 
answer all your - arguments. Still, ] thank you. You have aroused me, 
ae have unsettled my mind. lam glad of it, because] belicve ] neeced it. I 

ave walked in narrow grooves, but I am determined to go wider, to go deeper. 
But you are in the wrong, for, with all your arguments, you leave the heart un- 
satisfied ; and what is life, whatever its origin or destiny, if the heart be not 
filled with satisfaction? 


The victorious Margaret again experienced the feeling with which 
his impassioned earnestness had inspired her on that fist Suncay. 

She knew that, as far as argument was concerned, she had the best of it. 
His answers had been weak and unconvincing. And yet she knew that he was 
not conquered. She had aroused rather than confounded him, strengthened 
rather than weakened his faith. 

Thus Jabez was led to study and reflection, which enlarged his 
range of knowledge, but at the same time created doubts in his mind 
with respect to certain doctrines of the Methodist Church in which 
he had once entirely acquiesced. 

His doubts did him no harm; nay, rather, they did him good, for out of his 
conquered doubts rose a stronger faith. 


He fought his doubts and gathered strength ; 
He would not make el pow blind ; 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laidthem. Thus he came at length 


To find a stronger faith his own, 
And power was with him in the right 
Which makes the darkness and the night, 
And dwells not in the light alone.’ ” 

As a consequence, however, of the change in his opinions, which he 
was too honest to conceal, he was forced to leave the Methodist 
ministry. He accordingly left Heathertown and, after a little time, 
opened an independent church ina neighboring village called Wardle- 
vale, where he labored with great success, partly as a Christian 
preacher, and partly asa philanthropist. 

Meanwhile the sceptical Margaret. also, was led to further inquiry 
and prayer, which resulted in her conversion. The incipient love of 
Jabez and Margaret had ripened into adeep and ardent passion, 
and this culminated in mutual confessions. They were married, and 
she helped him in his work at Wardlevale. 

Men who neyer struggled with doubt, or who rest upon the authority of 
creeds or churches, may call them unsound in the faith; while those who de- 
mand an assent to creeds formulated by men and want them to be the test of 
belief for all time, might not a¢mit them into their councils and conferences ; 


but those among whom they work look upon them as messengers from the great 
Father of us all, 
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‘lhe Press. 





POLITICAL. 


A QUORUM—AT LAST. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.), Sept. 20.— 
The feature of yesterday's proceedings in the 
National House of Representatives was the 
introduction by Congressman Walker, of 
Worcester, of two photographers, who took 
their positions in the galleries on either side 
of the chamber, and during the temporary 
absence of the Democrats, to break a quorum, 
made pictures of the well filled seats of the 
majority on one side and the empty seats of 
the minority on the other. These photo- 
graphs, Mr. Walker said, he wanted for use in 
the campaign. 

This highly dignified performance must be 
set up with its companion piece of the day 
before to be fully appreciated. Under the 
rule relating to the count of a quorum, it is 
necessary for a sufficient number to flee from 
the chamber during a roll-call to break a quo- 
rum. This trick was the invention of the 
Republican ‘‘ Billy” Mason of Chicago, one 
of the Speaker’s right-hand men, when the 
compound lard bill was before the House, It 
has now been adopted by the Democrats. 
They are trying to prevent a vote onthe ques- 
tion of seating Langston in place of Venable, 
who now represents the 4th Virginia district. 
The scheme is this: The roll-call, we will say, 
shows the absence of a quorum; thereupona 
call of the House is ordered and members 
sufficient are brought in by the Sergeanteat- 
arms; then the voting is proceeded with ; the 
Democrats at once raise the cry uf ‘‘allout” 
and they forthwith rush from the chamber 
before their names are called or the Speaker 
has a chance to count them as present, their 
hats and umbrellas being gathered up and car- 
ried out after them by attendants, lest the 
Speaker should count those articles in making 
up his quorum. But on Thursday the Spe«ker 
ordered the doors locked against the minority. 
The voting began, the Democrats raised the 
cry of ‘‘all out” and rushed for the barred 
doors. Kilgore, of Texas, planted his heels 
against one and it crashed in, flying against 
Congressman Dingley, who happened to be on 
the other side, and nearly breaking his nose. 
In this way the minority got out, leaving the 
House without a quorum. Such has been the 
general character of the proceedings for some 
weeks. 

It is to be said that the Democrats act 
under great provocation. Their right to 
freely and openly discuss the measures of the 
majority has been most despotically curtailed, 
and their function, as defined by the majority, 
is merely to assist the latter in making up a 
quorum on which to vote through its peculiar 
measures. Since the time of Cromwell there 
has hardly been among English-speaking 
peoples a more flagrant destruction of com- 
mon parliamentary rights than has been at- 
tempted in the House this session. 

But the way chosen to redress these griev- 
ances is boyish, disgraceful and self-destructive 
in the extreme. The only thing to be done 
by the Democrats is to stick to their posts, 
submit to the rules, be they ever so bad, and 
contest every inch of ground so far as there is 
room to act, and then carry their case to the 
As it is, the Democrats are once 
again demonstrating their old capacity to 
blunder. 


N. Y. Star (Dem.), Sept. 23.—The session 
that opened with the enactment of a code of 
tyranny and the creation of a false majority, is 
about to close with the application of force in 
aid of a final fraudulent reversal of popular 
will. 

A majority too indolent to carry its meas- 
ures in the normal and constitutional way, is 
determined to make the dissent of the minor- 
ity count as assent. Members are to be forci- 
bly detained under the Speaker’s eye, so that 





the affirmative vote of only a fraction of the | been a contest to which the heart of the Re- 
dominant party may have the force of a ma-| publicans everywhere was sympathetic, and 


| jority of the whole House. 


‘The scenes that have been witnessed in the 
House of Representatives during the past 


rine months, might well inspire despair of | 


popular institutions, were it not for the recog- 
nition of the penalty that awaits gross public 
misconduct, in the open admission by Repub- 
lican leaders that the House of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Congress, elected in November, will 
surely be Democratic. 


Syracuse Herald (Ind.), Sept. 19.—The up- 
roar in the House of Representatives yves- 
terday arose over a foreible attempt on the 
part of certain Democrats to get out and so 
breakaquorum. The point at issue is whether 
Representatives can be kept in the hall of 
the House of Representatives against their 
will. Speaker Reed is of the opinion that 
they can, and hence it will be in order for 
him to summon a regiment of the regular 
troops to execute his view with the prompt- 
ness, decision and dash that have won for 
him the admiration and support of his con- 
stituents. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch (Rep.) Sept. 20.— 
Speaker Reed is quoted as complaining bit- 
terly of the absentees who delay business at 
Washington. He points to the expense of 
maintaining long Congressional sessions and 
of the unfairness to those members who at- 
tend. These objections are well founded; 
and he might have included the confusion 
and suspense about legislation to which the 
business interests of the country are subjected. 

But the Speaker and his associates are not 
themselves wholly irresponsible for the ab- 
senteeism. They have encouraged the bitter 
fight for partisan advantage, over which so 
much of the time of the session has been 
wasted... 

In the end nothing is gained by any party 
which projects and protracts a struggle in 
Congress palpably meant for partisan advan- 
tage only. The level-headed men in both 
Parties should unite to get through with their 
work in the public interest as speedily as 
possible, and let results tell which party’s 
policy is best 

New York Times (Ind.), Sept. 23.—The irri- 
tation of Speaker Reed was not appeased nor 
were his difficulties in the Venab!e-Langston 
case solved by the caucus of the Republicans 
of the House yesterday. The Speaker has 
got himself into a most uncomfortable state of 
anger and has brought the business of the 
House to a standstill through the operation of 
his owncelebrated ‘‘ business”’ policy. Either 
he must retreat from his resolution to have 
Mr. Langston seated before the House pro- 
ceeds to other matters, or he must devise some 
more effective measure than his unscrupulous 
mind has yet contrived for counting a quorum 
of the House with or without its consent. The 
vehement protests made at the turbulent Re- 
publican caucus yesterday against a resort to 
still more arbitrary measures to accomplish 
the Speaker’s purposes must serve as a warn- 
ing to him that he can safely make no further 
ventures in that direction, and so many Re- 
publicans are opposed to the outrageous plan 
to seat Langston that, even with his majority 
of 23, Mr. Reed might still find himself with- 
out a quorum, should the absent Republican 
members return to the capita]. The situation 
is calculated to rejoice the Speaker's victims 
and enemies quite as much as it embarrasses 
himself. 


New York Press (Rep.), Sept. 24.—The Ven- 
able-Langston contest in Congress was brought 
to an end yesterday, and the negro has justice 
—simple justice. It gives him a seat in spite 
of the opposition of the minority, in spite of 
obstruction tactics, in spite of filibustering. It 
places his manhood on a par with that of the 
white man, and it does it in spite of the ven- 
omous vituperation of the Democratic press 
and Democratic Representatives. 

The contest to seat Professor Langston has 
been a long one, but a couragous one. It has 





it has proven a victorious contest on their part 
because it was right. The negro has justice— 
simple justice. And he got it by Republican 
votes only. 





THE TARIFF BILL. 


Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette (Rep.), Sept. 
19.—The Conference Committee has now full 
charge of the Tariff Bill, and at its session of 
yesterday the reciprocity amendment was 
adopted by a party vote. The main points of 
difference are those relating to the duties on 
glass and the higher grades of steel, to some 
reductions in the iron schedule, to sugar and 
binding twine. The reduction in the duties on 
glassware is opposed by organized labor en- 
gaged inthat branch of manufacture, and the 
main question to be decided is whether the 
duties fixed by the Senate will afford adequate 
protection to that important industry. The 
paramount object should be to get the manu- 
facture of glass so thoroughly established that 
consumers can reap all the advantages of home 
competition, which is sure to reduce prices to 
aminimum. The duties on steel andiron are 
to be judged by the same standard, and with 
the same purpose in view. 

There will be a chance for serious disagree- 
ments in regard tothe placing of binding twine 
on the free list and the alterations in the sugar 
duties. The farmers who are suffering from 
extortionate charges for the twine used in 
binding their grain are not hostile to the flax- 
raisers, but they are striking at what they re- 
gard asa monopoly. The Senate aims to re- 
lieve them by making binding twine free, and 
the question to be determined is whether free 
twine would help them in the long run. As 
to sugar, the House conferrees are expected to 
te a unit in favor of free sugar, while one of 
the Senate conferrees, Mr. McPherson, has not 
declared his position on this important matter. 
The reciprocity amendment, being altogether 
consistent with the terms of the Bill, was 
agreed to without delay. On the whole the 
outcome will probabiy be the passage of the 
Bill substantially as it left the House. 


AVOID EXTREMES.“ 


American Grocer, N. Y., Sept. 17.—Hereto- 
fore, when changes in the tariff have been 
made, it has been usual to give sufficient time 
before putting them into operation, so that mer- 
chants could adjust their affairs to the changed 
conditions: and never, to our knowledge, have 
new rates been imposed on goods actually on 
shipboard, destined for this country. 

While steam communication has shortened 
voyages, yet a large portion of the importa- 
tions come in sailing vessels, and it is mani- 
festly unfair to impese increased burdens upon 
commerce undertaken in the usual course of 
trade. 

The proposed amendment of Senator Al- 
drich, making the new rates retroactive to 
August I, and restricting the time within which 
duties could be paid at the cld rates to Novem- 
ber 1, is unreasonable, and we hope that Sen- 
ator Aldrich will permit this to be changed in 
the Conference Committee. 

Of course it was offered in the supposed 
interest of American manufacturers, but 
it is likely to injure them far more than any 
possible benefit which could accrue, through 
derangement in the money markets and busi- 
ness interests of the country, compelling values 
to be sacrificed and markets demoralized. 


CUSTOMS UNIONS. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Dem.), Sept 22. 
—The Austrian economist, Alexander Peez, 
prophesied years ago that the time was ap- 
proaching for the establishment of four great 
customs unions in the world—a Great Ameri- 
can, a Great Russian, a Great Britannian 


(England and her colonies) and a Continental 
European ; and now that the European com- 
mercial treaties are on the eve of expiring 
.—1892—Mr. Peez recommends that the prob- 
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lem be looked boldly in the face, and measures | included, goes without saying. She has a few 


| Spection service came to an end; and since 
taken for the establishment of a European cus- | hides for export certainly, but the advantage | 1881 there has been no barrier between trich- 
toms union. 


| of securing their free admission into the States, | inosis and ourselves save the decree of the 
Already ten years ago First Bismarck, in a | would hardly compensate her for opening her | year named. 


communication to the Saxon delegate, Guido v. | markets to American manufactures. On the} Mr. Whitelaw Reid, in terms half sweet, half 








Baussnern, proposed a customs union between | 
France, Germany and Austria-Hungary as a} 
defensive measure against the industrial | 
supremacy of England and the agricultural 
competition of the United States. 

But so many difficulties, political and eco- 
nomical, standin the way ot a European cus- 
toms union, that it may reasonably be pre- 
dicted that before ‘‘all Europe” shall have 
agreed upon first principles, America will 
have thrown all its McKinleys overboard, and 
thereby rendered an ‘* All-Europe” counter- 
union superfluous. 





SHOULD CANADA ENTER THE 
UNION? 


N. Y. Sun (Dem.), Sept. 21.—We observe 
that Sir John Macdonald does not concur with 
the Toronto #mpire in underrating the de- 
pressing effect which the enactment of the 
McKinley Bill will have upon the trade of 
Canada with the United States. On the con- 
trary, he admits frankly that Canadians must 
expect to see themselves cut off from the 
market on which they have hithertw relied for 
the consumption of a large fraction of their 
surplus products. It is, moreover, but cold 
comfort which he offers his countrymen, when 
he tells them that they must look for custom- 
ers on the other side of the Atlantic and at the 
further end of the Pacific. If that is the only 
alternative to annexation, the Canadians wili 
scarcely hesitate long about taking the course 
to which self-interest and common sense direct 
them. 

That the strangulation of the Dominion’s 
export trade or political incorporation with 
the United States are in truth the alternatives, 
and that no compromise is open to the Cana- 
dians, Sir John evidently believes, and in this 
the Sun agrees with him. He foresees that we 
will not gratuitously present to Canada the 
privilege of free trade, which is reserved for 
members of our confederation, and which con- 
stitutes the main incentive for the provinces 
composing the Dominion to apply for admis- 
siontothe Union. Notwithstanding the reso- 
lutions offered by Mr. Sherman in the Senate 
and by Mr. Hitt in the House of Representa- 
tives, Sir John Macdonald is convinced—and 
so are we—that the American people will 
never, when once thoroughly awakened to its 
significance, sanction the programme of rec- 
iprocity with Canada. They will not suffer 
the Federal Government to give for nothing 
what should be bought with a great price. 

From the view point of reciprocity, the 
Canadian provinces stand on an entirely differ- 
ent footing from the Spanish-speaking and 
Portuguese-speaking republics of Central and 
South America. The utmost that we look for 
from the latter countries are mutually profit- 
able trade relations. With them we do not 
desire political fusion. But we do desire it 
with Canada, and have desired it from the out- 
set of our national career. 

There is no middle place for Canada. For 
us she must be either incorporate with our own 
Union or be deemed a foreign country. It is 
for Canadians to say whether they choose to 
be treated as brothers or as strangers. 

New Yorker Volkszeitung (ind ), Sept. 22.— 
The passage of the McKinley Tariff Bill will 
bring the annexation of Canada by the United 
States once more on the ¢afis. The opposi- 
tion amendment nominally brought forward by 
Senator Aldrich, but practically by James G. 
Blaine, refers only to those countries which im- 
port sugar, coffee, tea or hides into the United 
States, and which are sufficiently interested in 
the free importation of those products or any 
of them, to accept the concession as an equiva- 
lent for the free introduction into their ports of 
all, or the most important products of the 
United States. The countries referred to are 
not mentioned by name, but that Canada is not 











other hand it is very difficult for Canada’s 
yourg industries to develop vigorously while 
the United States markets are ciosed to them. 
These conditions have rendered the question of 
union with the United States more perempt- 
ory than even in Canada. 


AS TO A THIRD PARTY. 


West Shore, Portland, Ore., Sept. 20.—The 
reasoning of a contemporary that the forma- 
tion of a Third Party at this time is unwise 
because there is no great Crisis to call it forth, 
is not based upon political history or sound 
thought. Form the party now, so that wher 
the crisis comes it will have gathered strength 
enough to meet it, is both the teaching of the 
history of the past and the dictation of pru- 
dence. The Republican party was not formed 
during the crisis of 1861, but five years before. 
If ever the evils that menace the welfare of the 
nation are to be overcome, the party that is to 
do it must organize and prepare for the battle 
before the contest actually begins. 





THE MEAT INSPECTION BILL. 

Boston Post (Ind.), Sept. 20.—A correspond- 
ent asks what cause foreign governments have 
for complaint of the new so-called Meat In- 
spection Bill, whose provisions for the exami- 
nation of meats intended for export will serve 
for their protection and benefit. It is not 
these features of the Bill to which objection is 
made. It is the arbitrary power given the 
President by the other sections of the Bill to 
suspend all trade, or any part of it, with a 
country which discriminates against the impor- 
tation of meat which has been thus inspected. 
If the President deems such discrimination to 
be unjust, he may single out any article or 
articles produced in the offending count: y and 
forbid them entrance at our ports. He may 
order all importations from such country 
stopped. Further than this, under another 
section of the Bill, without reference to the 
way in which our products are treated by for- 
eign governments, he may suspend the impor- 
tation of any articles of human food or drink 
which he thinks are adulterated. It is this 
extraordinary grant of power which disturbs 
foreign countries with whom we have dealings, 
as it places their trade with the United States 
entirely at the mercy of the whim of the Presi- 
dent. The same objection exists here, as the 
new law makes the President the dictator of 
the trade of American merchants, 


AMERICAN PORK IN FRANCE, 


Le Figaro, Paris, Sept. 3.—The question of 
American pork in France is by no means new. 
It dates back nearly ten years. It wason the 
18th of February, 1881, that our Minister 
Tirard, upon the pressing request of the Supe- 
rior Council of Hygiene, signed a decree pro- 
hibiting the importation into France of Amer- 
ican salted meats. It has been generally 
forgotten, that the Minister had in mind noth- 
ing but a sanitary measure, destined simply to 
suspend the importation of such meats until a 
regular service of inspection could be organ- 
ized in our ports. The measure was absolutely 
necessary at that time, for it was certain that 
trichinosis, the result of eating American pork, 
was spreading over the country. M. Tirard, 
immediately after signing the decree, busied 
himself with organizing a special sanitary 
service of inspection of American pork. It 
was well understood that, when this sanitary 
police should be in full working order, the 
importation would be allowed again. The 
inspection service was partially organized and 
lasted for some weeks. But unfortunately the 
funds with which to pay the inspectors gave 
out; and the Senate refused, what the Chamber 
of Deputies voted without difficulty—to make 
the necessary appropriation. Thus the in- 





sour, has lately reproached us in a Jong com- 
| munication, of which the tone, a trifle free 
|and with a threatening look, has astonished 
jus. The Government at Washington has 
|}improved on Mr. Reid. It threatens, if we 
|do not consent to recognize the harmlessness 
of its bacon and to abrogate the famous decree, 
that it will, in its turn, put an interdict on our 
spirits, our wines, and all that sort of thing. 

We do not deny that, from every point of 
view, the decree of 1881 is a regrettable meas- 
ure, and that Mr. Whitelaw Reid is right in 
| saying that French commerce, the consumption 
of pork in France and the French exchequer 
have been injured by the decree. We imported 
before the decree nearly 35 million kilograms 
of American salted meats and bacon. This 
commerce has never been replaced, and there 
has been a proportionate and considerable loss 
to the Treasury. Nor has the production of 
pork in France filled the hole, since official 
Statisticsshow that there are twenty per cent. 
fewer hogs in this country now than there were 
in 1881. It is desirable that the decree be abro- 
gated; first, because the poor consumer of 
pork will thereby be benefited; second—and 
especially-—because the continuance of the de- 
cree may be an occasion for reprisals which we 
ought by all means to shun. But this repara- 
tion ought not to be made to the Americans 
until the sanitary service of 1881—suppressed 
through absurd considerations of economy— 
shall have been reéstablished. Until that isdone, 
we have no sufficient security against the intro- 
duction of a disease which has never estab- 
lished itself in France, and which we do not see 
any particular need of acclimatizing. 


Albany Express, Sept. 13.—The American hog 
has been in disfavor in France for many years, 
but at last he is gaining. The Gironde Council- 
General has just sent a resolution to the Gov- 
ernment demanding the early repeal of the law 
prohibiting the importation of American salted 
pork. The long contemned American hog at 
last is likely to be received by France with 
open arms and open mouths. Thus does the 
right triumph in the end. 


FOREIGN. 


THE ARREST OF DILLON AND 
O'BRIEN. 

Baltimore Sun, Sept. 20.—The arrest of the 
Irish leaders, John Dillon and Wm. O’Brien, 
on Thursday, is not a coup a@’etai that is calcu- 
lated to refiect credit either on the wisdom or 
humanity of the present English government. 
Mr. Balfour, to whom the conservatives have 
committed the management of Irish affairs, 
seems to have been selected onthe principle on 
which a bulldog might be chosen—his innate 
disposition to fly at the throat of an enemy 
and to hold on after he has gotten a good grip. 
His conception of statecraft seems to be limit- 
ed to the idea of force,and his viewof his duty 
to the belief that it consists wholly in harry- 
ing Ireland and keeping her in a state of slav- 
ish subjection. To judge of his opinions by 
his policy, he would seem to think that 
Irishmen were expressly created for the pur- 
pose of paying rentto English landlords, and 
that when they fail in that they fail in their 
first and only duty. The general charges upon 
which Messrs. Dillon and O' Brien were arrest- 
ed were conspiracy and inciting tenants not to 
pay their rents, but the evidence on which 
these charges are to be sustained appearsto be 
of the flimsiest character. Both of them have 
made addresses recently in which they have 
given the Irish people general political coun- 
sel, and Mr. O’Brien on at least one occasion 
told them that if it came to the alternative of 
paying the rent or feeding their children they 
would be less than men if they let their little 
ones go hungry. Forsuch utterancesas these 
they have been suddenly arrested and dragged 
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away fromtheir homes as if they had been 
guilty of the most heinous crimes, and are 
probably to be subjected to trial and imprison- 
ment. It has been suggested that the motive 
of their arrest was the desire to prevent their 
intended visit to this country, and, if this was 
the real object, the pettiness and folly of Mr. 
Balfour’s policy are even more strikingly em- 
phasized. But as far as appears from the 
openly-preferred charges, the offense which 
they have committed consists only in having 
advised people suffering already from actual 
want, and menaced with all the horrors of 
famine, to feed their children first and pay 
their rent afterwards. 

Toledo Blade, Sept. 20.—Later developments 
seem to emphasize the opinion, already ex- 
pressed in these columns, that the arrest of 
Messrs. Dilion, O’Brien, and other Irish lead- 
ers was a big mistake on the part of the Eng- 
lish Tory government, and an act of stupen- 
dous folly. If the rumor that the warrant 
under which they were arrested is defective 
shali prove true, the assertion by the Dublin 
Freeman's Journal, that Mr. Balfour’s policy 
is a ‘‘ piece of imbecility,” ‘‘ which will un- 
doubtedly give to the plan of campaign a most 
invigorating and exhilarating stimulus,” will 
undoubtedly be verified. 

N. Y. Times, Sept. 20.—The more the [rish 
arrests are considered the more difficult it be- 
comes to assign any motive for them that is 
both int-lligible and respectable. That which 
was assigned yesterday in cur Dublin dis- 
patches is neither. The reflection was quite 
obvious that, if the arrests were intended to 
defeat the visit of O’Brien and Dillon to this 
country to collect money for their cause from 
Irish-Americans, what it did defeat was its 
own purpose, since it is quite certain that noth- 
ing could more surely open the purses of 
Irish-Americans than an arrest that seems so 
wanton. Moreover, Mr. O’Brien himself, in 
an interview cabled yesterday, expresses his 
disbelief that this was the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment. It is his opinion that the arrests 
were made in order to terrify in advance the 
tenants whom the Government means later to 
evict for withholding their rent in furtherance 
of the plan of campaign. 

It is a hard thing to say, but really it seems 
as if the Tory policy in Ireland were intended 
expressly to bring about a multiplication of 
outrages. O’Brien and Dillon have been ar- 
rested for an offense that five-sixths of the 
people of Ireland have committed and are not 
in the least ashamed of having committed. In 
prosecuting them the Government shows that 
it would prosecute all the people if that pro- 
cedure were possible. It was the greatest of 
Irishmen who said that he did not know how 
to frame an indictment against a nation. What 
Burke found impossible is easy to Balfour. 
The arrest of Dillon and O’Brien exhibits, in 
fact, the spirit of Nero when he expressed his 
famous wish that the Roman people had but 
one head that he might strike it off at a blow. 

Cincinnati Post, Sept. 20.—The only hope 
for a creditable outcome of the affair is in the 
possibility that the Government has really got 
hold of some serious evidence against the 
accused, which it is holding back asa surprise 
for the trial, and which will place the justice 
of the arrest beyond doubt. Many admirers 
of Mr. Balfour argue that there must be some 
such surprise in store, from the very fact that 
he is too keen and shrewd a man to take such 
important action as the present without an ad- 
equate reason for it. 

Chicago Herald, Sept. 19.—Tories were never 
noted for grace. In arresting Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O'Brien on the eve of their coming to this 
country. the Salisbury government has done a 
perverse and childish thing, calculated only to 
increase interest in the projected mission and 
to arouse wider sympathy for the objects of 
political brutality. 

London News, Sept. 19.—Balfour has met 
Treland’s famine appeal after his fashion, and 
has committed an act of stupendous folly. We 
are slow to believe him stupid enough to desire 





to prevent their mission to America, because 
others are going in their stead, and will meet 
with a splendid reception. It is difficult, in- 
deed, to assign any rational motive. 

London Chronicle, Sept. 19.—The Parnellite 
taunts regarding Balfour’s indifference have at 
last drawn the badger. He probably intended 
to avert disorder in Ireland, for it is unlikely 
that he wanted to prevent Dijlon and O’Brien 
from going, and sosend Parnell or others, to 
America. 

London Times, Sept. 19.—The only cause 
for surprise is that the arrests were delayed so 


long. The resolute action of the Government | 


will be eagerly welcomed by all clear-headed 
friends of civil order. 

Dublin Freeman’s Journal, Sept. 19.—If the 
Government’s object was to stop the visit of 
Messrs. Dillon and O’Brien to America, the 
arrests are a shameful confession of weakness 
and discomfiture. 

Richmond, Va., Times, Sept. 20.—The ar- 
rest of Dillon and O’Brien, the distinguished 
Irish patriots, will only have the effect of ad- 
vancing the prosperity of the Irish cause, for 
it will arouse a deeper interest in the plan of 
campaign which has been adopted, and 
strengthen the devotion tothe principles which 
the Land League has advocated with so much 
energy, persistency and courage. 

Buffalo Sunday Truth, Sept. 21.—Mr. Bal- 
four may not know it, but his attack upon Dil- 
lon and O’Brien will do more to revive Amer- 
ican sympathy for Irish Home Rule and unloose 
the purse strings which were drawn tight when 
it was seen that the triangle was running the 
American end of the League, than all the 
speechifying that has been done the past twelve 
months. The tide has been started afresh, and 
it may not be long ere British toryism feels its 
influence. 

THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE CONVEN- 
TION ABOUT AFRICA. 

El Imparcial, Madrid, Sept. 5.—The.Marquis 
of Salisbury, as could have been inferred trom 
previous indications, has, by this convention, 
admirably prepared the ground for imposing 
on Portugal in a brief time the mercantile 
supremacy of England, and for wresting from 
the Lusitanians their ancient possessions, when- 
ever it suits the domineering and insatiable 
English. 

The patience of England’s faithful ally has 
been truly astonishing, and the Portuguese 
suffer once more the penalty for their ingrati- 
tude to Spain and their incurable obstinacy. 
They persist in constituting an independent 
State in this age, in which the theory of nation- 
alities has served to unite the separated rem- 
nants of Germany, and form out of them the 
most powerful empire of our day; in these 
times in which the weak and ridiculous States 
of Italy have been grouped together in a pow- 
erful nation. They forget that nowadays dif- 
ference in races is used to constitute superior 
unities, and that small States exist only 
through the rivalries of large States ; that they 
have no elements by which they can liveon 
their own account, if we may be allowed to say 
so, and alternate with the great powers, and 
to-day they are suffering the consequences of 
their egotistical lack of foresight, and their 
impotent clamor is heard with disdainful indif- 
ference in Great Britain. 

If the Portuguese have refused to live like 
brothers with the Spaniards; if they have re- 
fused to recognize that geography, ethnography 
and history oblige them to turn their eyes to- 
wards Spain and seek support and strength 
from their natural allies ; they have supposed 
that a people do not, like individuals, pay a 
penalty for insensate and vain boasts of pride 
and haughtiness; they thought, perchance, 
that the wish alone of the Castilians, Andalu- 
sians, Valencians and Aragonese has caused 
those peoples te be Spaniards, and thus those 
who have given the cold shoulder to their 
brothers are now obliged to support the incon- 
siderate impositions and implacable wants of 
Great Britain. 


O Seculo, Lisbon, Sept. 4.—The Anglo-Por- 
tuguese treaty which has just been signed at 
Londonis forus, materially, a spoliation, ausur- 
pation, and morally ahumiliation and dishonor. 
It is the gravest attack on the right of Portugal 
recorded in the history of our country. In 
fact, we lose all that Lord Salisbury demanded 
as an ultimatum, and even much more. It is 
force over-mastering right. ‘lhe treaty will 
cause a new conflict with Belgium or the Free 
State of Congo on account of the territory of 
Muata Yamvo, which is not at all, as is pre- 
tended, without a master, but belongs to us by 
incontestible right. Behold the fruits of this 
highly praised Convention! As republicans 
we might, perhaps, rejoice at the situation by 
which the soon-to-come Portuguese Republie 
will profit. But we put above everything else 
the love of our country, which to-day is in 
mourning. We might better have lost all 
Africa than subscribed to suchatreaty. We 
should at least have saved our honor. 





CONCERNING THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Sipts 20.—Giers 
lin Paris! The Russian Government orders 
| enormous quantities of weapons in France ; 
|the Russian military attaché is belauded by 
lthe French; and Bismarck declares himself 
against Germany committing herself to the 
furtherance of Austrian plans! ‘That is an 
extraordinary accompaniment to the duet now 
being produced in Rohnstock. It is not, per- 
haps, clearly demonstrable that all the ac- 
counts in the Hamburg Nachrichten are true to 
the letter, but they, nevertheless, afford evi- 
dence of the jealousy with which the renewal 
of the triple alliance is regarded by Russia and 
France. From this point of view it is proba- 
ble that the troops so opportunely pushed for- 
ward in this direction during the last military 
manceuvre will remain upon the boundary. 
Russia feels herself manifestly constrained, by 
the exhibition of a threatening attitude, to 
bring all possible pressure to bear upon the 
central European powers to deter them from 
effecting a coalition. 





SOCIAL TOPICS. 





POWDERLY’S COMPLIMENTS TO 
DEPEW. 

Journal of the Knights of Labor, Phila., 
Sept. 18.—General Master Workman Powder- 
ly’s New York Speech: I could see no use in 
calling on Chauncey M. Depew, for he is only 
a back number now. He used to be President 
of the New York Centra], but since he went to 
Europe the Third Vice-Presicent has stepped 
into his shoes; and while ‘‘ Our Chauncey ”’ 
still draws his salary and males speeches, that 
is about all that he is allowed to do; and hav- 
ing been shorn of his powers, ! have no busi- 
ness with him. He is simply a king without a 
sceptre and does not figure in the case. 

Let me quote from a book, entitled ‘‘ Ora- 
tions and After-dinner Speeches of Chauncey 
M. Depew.” On April 30, 1889, Mr. Depew, 
in speaking of Thomas Jefferson, said : 

Upon his famous axiom ot the equality of all men 
before the law, he constructed his system. It was the 
trip-hammer, essential for the emergeney, to break the 
links binding the colonies to imperial authority and 
to pulverize the privileges of caste. 

It is evident that at that time Mr. Depew 
was not in favor of caste and approved of what 
Jefferson had done to ‘' pulverize” it. On the 
26th of last May, in the city of New Haven, 
there was a meeting of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. Mr. P. M. Arthur 
was present and so was Chauncey M. Depew. 
The former in his address said : 


I am opposed to our Brotherhood forming any alli- 
ance with any other class of labor. There are two 
kinds of aristocracy in this world: There is mone 
and there is manhood. I have been trying to preac 
the latter kind of aristocracy to the Rrotherhood for 
twenty years. Our policy is, plainly and bluntly, 
—Mind your own business. In this way we avoid 
demagogues and such men who fare as labor reform- 
ers. When this Brotherhood associates with labor 
organizations whose members earn but one or two 
dollars a day, it lowers itself in the estimation of the 





public and of employers. 
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Mr. Depew was then called on, and during 
his speech expressed this sentiment? 

As President of the New York Central, the senti- 
ments expressed by Grand Chief Arthur are fully 
indorsed by me. 

The creature who worked twenty years to 
establish an aristocracy of manhood instead of 
money, and at the end of that time advises the 
members of his organization to despise the 
poor fellow whose misiortune or surroundings 
prevent him from getting as much money for 
his labor as the member of this aristocracy of 
manhood, is indorsed by the then President of 
the New York Central Railroad, who would 
pulverize the privileges of caste by paralyzing 
the men who work for a dollaraday. A more 
inhuman, pernicious, false doctrine on whichto 
establish the aristocracy of manhood than that 
which draws the line between men according to 
the dollars they receive for their work was 
never promulgated by any man with a spark 


of humanity in his anatomy, and the caste that | 


was pulverized a year ago is galvanized into 
life to-day because the Knights of Labor have 


been organizing the one-dollar and two-dollar | 


a day men along the line of the New York 
Central. We have extended our hands down- 
ward tothe man who stands helpless at the 
bottom round of the industrial ladder. 

In his speech of February 22, 1888, Mr. De- 
pew said : 

There is an intellectual awakening in this land, and 
its stimulants affect the well-being and the safety of 
life, and property, and law. The trade union isa 
debating club; a session of the Knights, a congress 
of labor; the Sabbath picnic isa school, not of divin- 
ity, but of theology. 

A few short monthsand the congressof labor 
is despised because it has dared to assert that 
labor has the right to all that it earns and the 
idler and gambler in the proceeds of toil must 
surrender tothe rule of the people. Truly, 
this after-dinner gusher has forgotten the les- 
sons he taught to others. Whois he? What 
has earned for him the reputation of being a 
friend to labor? Nothing in his career entitles 
him to that consideration, for his services in 
behalf of the New York Central are told in 
Albany by the Legislators who knew him as a 
lobbyist, a paid ambassador of that corpora- 
tion, whose mission it wasto stand at thedoors 
of the House and Senate and buy the votes of 
those whom the people intrusted with the high- 
est duty that man can render to his fellows— 
that of making the laws of the land. If the 
money that was spent by the New York Cen- 
tral to bribe Legislators had been paid out to 
the employés of that concern, there would not 
be one of them in want of food to-day. > 


A CONSPICUOUS MAN, 

New Yorker Volkszeitung, Sept. 21.— 
Among the so-called great men of the day, 
Chauncey M. Depew certainly takes a con- 
spicuous place. As a lobbyist he has displayed 


such marked ability that the Vanderbilts and | 


other of our great Plutocrats are powerfully 
impressed with the importance of the services 
he could render them if he were made Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


‘*ORGANIZED LABOR” LEADERS. 

NV. Y. Sun (Dem.), Sept. 23.—It is safe to 
say that there is no employer, however heart- 
less, and no corporation, however remorseless 
in oppressing its employ és, which has not been 
in fact a better friend to working-men than the 
chief authorities of the Knights of Labor. 

The former, at least, leave their employés 
their honor. Under the continued but shame- 
ful government of Mr. Powderly and his fel- 
lows, this order, or its unrebuked members. 
have committed offenses not only against the 
public on the colossal scale of outrage that 
manifests itself in train wrecking, but against 





| 


different divisions of the laboring world may | 

organize. The motive of the Knights has 
been the attainment of a despotic monopoly of 
control over the labor world, subjected to one | 
impossible central authority ; and to achieve 
that, the record shows that there has been 
absolutely no limit to the vengeance that 
would be inflicted upon already established 
unions refusing to surrender their independ- | 
ence. 

If there had been at the head of the Knights 
to-day a man really fit to lead a labor union, | 
to prevent its principles from being subverted 
by the villainous practices of ungovernable | 
associates—a leader whose work was for his | 
society’s perpetuation and character, instead | 
of for a grip upon his own office and salary— 
no Kaoight of Labor would have dared to fling 
the discredit upon his fellows which anattempt 
to wreck a train spreads irresistibly over the 
entire order. From Sedalia to Castleton 
| there have been these same miserable exhibi- 
tions on the part of the General Officers, of 
sham condemnation and cunning avoidance of 
the resentment within their own order which 
| would have confronted them, had they offered 
| to deal with the murderous faction according 
| to the demands of public safety and the true 
| interests of the union itself. The most de- 
| structive enemies of all unions, inclucing the 
| Knights themselves as an organization, have 
| been within the latter union, but so long as 
| they were friends of Mr. Powderly there was 
|nevera hand raised in the determination of 
guarding the order’s good name and _ pros- 
perity. 

Workmen's Advocate, N. Y. (Socialist Labor), 
Sept. 20. — Considering that it had been 
called by the Central Labor Union with 
| the evident purpose of dwarfing, if possible, a 
similar demonstration held by the Socialists at 
the Cooper Union on the previous Saturday; 
considering, furthermore, that the codpera- 
| tion of the K. of L. had been secured and was 
given to the utmost extent of their ability, the 
open air mass-meeting held at Union Square 
last Saturday was certainly not a success in 
point of numbers. 

It should not be inferred from this, however, 
that the strikers have not the hearty sympathy 
of their fellow-workmen in every branch of 
labor. It shows simply that the C. L. U. has 
not the confidence of its constituents, who 
naturally refuse to turn out for the sole pur- 
pose of promoting the petty schemes of their 
puny leaders. 

The worst speaker that could have been 
selected to address a meeting of this character 
—Hugh O. Pentecost, a self-proclaimed enemy 
of organization in general and of Organized 
Labor in particular, a man who, after voting 
for every capitalistic party, including George’s 
in its decadence, derides the idea of voting for 
a true labor party—was fittingly pushed to the 
front as the best exponent of the confusion, 
imbecility, and selfishness that characterize 
the leaders of the K. of L. andthe C. L. U. 





THE TRAIN WRECKERS AND THE 
KNIGHTS. 

New York Evening Post, Sept. 22.—The con- 
fessions of the wretched Knights who wrecked 
the Montreal Express are horrid reading. The 
consideration that the destruction of the train 
might involve the loss of innocent lives and 
the injury of innocent people seems never to 
have occurred to them, or, if it did occur to 
them, seems never to have given them the 
slightest trouble. All they wanted was ‘‘ to 
get even with the road.” Characteristically 
enough, they prepared for the work by the 
purchase of a pint of whiskey, and spent their 
leisure moments after the deed was done in 





all working-men, union or non-union, who have | Sundry liquor-saloons—a poor way of seeking 


not been enrolled as submissive subjects of the 


| **the educational and legislative advantages” 


Knights’ organization; and the latter have to | for the promotion of which Powderly says 


bear the odium that follows. In the American | ‘‘the noble and holy order’’ exists. 


Federation of Labor, in which Mr. Gompers 
presides, there seems to bea broad idea of 





There 
are two features in the case which merit, and 
we trust will receive, the special attention of 


sustaining and promoting the principle of | Mr. Webb and the other managers of the New 


labor union, under whatever auspices the York Central. 





One is that all these conspira- 


tors agree that Master-Workman Lee, the 
head of the District Assembly that got up the 


| strike, stood behind them in this matter, and 


if he was not an accessory before the fact, was 


} an accessory after the fact, and furnished them 


with money to escape the punishment due to 
theircrime. Now, the kind of man this Lee 
is must have been long known to officers of 
the road. The Powderly correspondence 
shows that he (Lee) had been plotting and 
planning for a strike for months. He must be 
a noisy, gaseous sort of person, whose unfit- 


ness for service in an organized force must 


have been evident months ago. Why was he 
not discharged before his plans had time to 
ripen? He cannot have been during all this 
period a useful and efficient employé. In any 
such service as that of railroads, just as much 
as in the army or navy, a gabby, ‘‘sea-lawyer” 
sort of man ought to be got rid of as soon as 
he is found out. The second consideration is, 
that we trust Mr. Webb, in the light of these 
events, will revise his rule of not discharging 
men simply because they are Knights. We 
hold that it is his solemn duty to the people 
who travel by his road to see, as far as he can, 
that there is no man among his employés who 
belongs to any ‘‘order” or society which 
claims control over such employé’s manner of 
doing his official duty or over his relations to 
his employers. There is here no room for 
private or personal likes or dislikes, kindliness 
or indulgence. Mr. Webb ought to make a 
peremptory rule that no Knight or Unionist 
of any description shall be allowed in the ser- 
vice ofthe company. No corporation charged 
with a quasi-public service is at liberty to em- 
ploy such persons. Private corporations or 
firms may, if they like, but no person who is 
entrusted with the lives or property of third 
parties has any right to do so, or will have any 
excuse for doing so after the warning conveyed 
by this remarkable conspiracy. 

New York Herald, Sept. 23.—The Knights 
of Labor will not die out because a few of 
them are scoundrels who are likely to spend a 
term of years in the State Prison. 

No language is too strong to denounce the 
wholesale slaughter contemplated by the re- 
cent attempt to wreck passenger trains. The 
wretches who misplaced switches and watched 
from their covert to see innocent men, women, 
and children torn and mangled, should receive 
no moiety of pity or mercy. They are human 
tigers and panthers, and must be hammered 
into jelly. 

But when you hold the Knights as an organ- 
ization responsible for the doings of these curs 
you make a grievous blunder. There are black 
sheep in every flock, fools in every church, 
demagogues and tricksters in every political 
body. There were rébels in heaven long ago, 
and Milton tells us that they got a bad tumble, 
which lasted from morn to noon, from noon to 
dewy eve. Heaven was not broken up by that 
disaster, but the rebels were. 

So in the present case. The rascals should 
be throttled, but there is need for the Knights 
of Labor, and they will hold theirown. They 
have done a good work, but the work is not 
finished. 

Itis best to be fair even when we have cause 
to criticise and condemn. 


SCIENTIFIC, 


FINE WORK IN THE NEW METAL. 

Philadelphia Ledger, Sept. 19.—Mr. Henry 
Troemner has just completed four remarkable 
assay-balances, which were yesterday in- 
spected by a number of distinguished chemists 
and other scientists. These scales are not only 
remarkable for their great sensitiveness under 
comparatively heavy loads, but also for the 
material of which they are constructed—the 
metal aluminium. They were manufactured 


for the great laboratory now being erected by 
the Illinois Steel Company, at Chicago, which 
is intended to be the finest physical and chemi- 
cal laboratory in the world, surpassing even 
the magnificent one equipped by Mr. Edison at 
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Orange, N. J. Asan example of the care with 
which this laboratory is being built, it is stated 
that each of these four balances will have a 
separate foundation isolated from the building 
and reaching solid rock. 

The balances resemble in general appearance 
the finest form of chemical balance, and are 
encased, as usual, in glass, with the usual at- 
tachments. 

No one examining them casually would sus- 
pect that but one metal was employed in their 
construction, and that one ‘‘ the metal of the 
future’’—aluminium. The supporting pillars 
have been colored to resemble steel ; the sup- 
porting beam is adark bronze in color, and 
the screw heads and washers have been gilded, 
but all alike are of aluminium. So far as Mr. 
Troemner is aware, this is the first time that 
this metal, destined to be so useful in the arts, 
has been used for sucha purpose. The reason 
why it was selected was because of its peculiar 
combination of the qualities of lightness and 
non-corrosibility, together with great rigidity 
and tensile strength. Its strength may be 
judged from the results of some tests made by 
Tinius Olsen, which showed that a specimen 
measuring .2416 (rather less than a quarter) of 
a square inch in section broke only after a 
strain of 3,205 pounds. Mr. Olsen found that 
its limit of strain per square inch was 13,260 
pounds; limit of elasticity per square inch, 
g,100 pounds ; percentage of elongation, 00.6. 
These tests were undertaken to determine’ the 
best metal to use, and this was determined to 
be English aluminium, alloyed with five per 
cent. of silver. The pure aluminium was im- 
ported in ingots, and the remaining processes 
carried out in Mr. Troemner’s works. Great 
difficulty was found in casting the metal, 
moulds of plaster of paris and steel both fail- 
ing on account of the viscidity of the melted 
aluminium. This difficulty was finally obviated 
by the use of dry sand moulds heated intensely 
before the fluid metal was poured in. By this 
means some remarkable castings were made, 
free from all imperfection. The toughness of 
the metal made it difficult to work, the tools 
refusing to bite into it without the use of 
spirits of camphor, as indrilling glass. The 
color of the metal is silvery white, and, except 
in the parts previously noted, it has been 
allowed to retain its natural color. Even the 
handles and knobs of the case have been made 
of aluminium, highly polished, and the effect is 
very handsome. 

The scales are exceedingly delicate, and, 
although capable of carrying 250 grains (about 
five ounces) in each scale pan, they will indi- 
cate. with accuracy the one one-hundredth of a 
milligram (about one seven-thousandth of a 
grain). The bearings of the balances are made 
of agate, and are the only part not made of 
aluminium. Knife edges of agate, set in 
aluminium clamps, rest on polished plates ot 
agate when the scale is in use. 


CHEAP ALUMINIUM. 

Chicago News, Sept. 22.—Prof. Joseph M. 
Hirsh, the Chicago chemist, says: ‘I have 
solved the problem of extracting the metal 
from an aqueous solution, and the process has 
been so simplified that it is surprisingly cheap 
and requires but little labor. From the clay 
which I am using I can get 162-3 per cent. 
metal; that is, from two barrels, or 600 
pounds, of clay, I can get 100 pounds of alu- 
minium, and it costs but a fewcents a pound.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EXTENSION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHING. 

Philadelphia Times, Sept. 20—The Uni- 
versity extension movement is now the pre- 
vailing topic among those interested in educa- 
tional subjects in thiscity. A society has been 
organized known as the ‘‘ Philadelphia Society 
for the Extension of University Teaching.” 
Fifty members of the society have been chosen 
as a council with the following officers: Dr. 
William Pepper, President; Frederick B. 





Miles, Treasurer, and George 
Secretary. 

The object of the society is to bring uni- 
versity teaching within reach of persons 
of all classes and of both sexes living in 
Philadelphia and the surrounding neighbor- 
hood, and to work in close connection 
with all the colleges in and around Phila- 
delphia. 

Local centres, as they are termed, will be 
started in al! parts of the city and in adjacent 
towns as rapidly as the demand increases. 
The directors of the Y. M. C. A. have offered 
to the society, free of charge, Association 
Hall, in which to locate one centre. A 
select committee of the council held an 
informal meeting last night and decided to 
locate one centre near the Broad Street Sta- 
tion, for the accommodation of railroad men 
and persons desiring to come in from the 
country. 

During the winter it is expected that local 
centres will be established at Roxborough, 
Germantown, Chestnut Hill, Tacony, Frank- 
ford, Wayne, Norristown, Chester, West 
Chester, and Camden. The council proposes 
to organize the centres and then make them 
self-supporting. 

The best teachers in the country will be 
engaged, and a light yearly fee will be charged 
each student. 

The scheme originated in the University of 
Cambridge in the year 1873, and in 1876 
Oxford University adopted the same plan and 
soon atter a centre was located at Toynbee 
Hall in London. These have grown in pro- 
portions until during the present year Cam- 
bridge has had 10,000 students, Oxford, 
13,000 and Toynbee Hall 11,000, the greater 
number of them being laboring men and 
mechanics. 

The council met last June and appointed 
Superintendent MacAlister: George Hender- 
son, Secretary of the society; William Sayre, 
Principal of the Manual Training School; and 
Miss Virginia Graeff, Principal of the Free 
Kindergarten School at Broad street and 
Fairmount avenue, a committee to visit the 
schools of England and report. The committee 
have returned and are prepared to use the 
knowledge gained from their trip abrdad in 
establishing similar schools in Philadelphia. 


TEMPERANCE. 


AN EMBARRASSED VOTER. 
The Voice, N. Y. (Pro.), Sept. 25.— 


To The Voice:—What am Itodo? Iama Prohibi- 
tionist.. . . My neighbors are joining the Alliance, 
and tell me I must join; but I don’t know what to do, 
Iamafarmer. ... By joining the Alliance we can buy 
cheaper many articles, and likely sell our produce for 
more money. .. . Onthe other hand, it looks to me 
that the old party leaders are helping along the Alli- 
ance in the interests of the old party. Help us to de- 
cide. En Eas An 

Rusinc City, Nes. 


We have noted with pleasure the rapid 
growth of the Farmers’ Alliance. It is an or- 
ganization greatly needed. Inthe promotion 
of industrial codperation among the farmers 
it can do untold good. But as a distinct po- 
litical party it has no future in the United 
States. We advise L. H. A. to join the Farm- 


Henderson, 


nished by him to the brewer and distiller, 
For every dollar spent for bread he gets about 
seventeen cents. What idiocy, then, for him 
to encourage and protect such a business, 
whose work is to induce men to expend for 
liquor what would otherwise be expended for 
bread and similar necessities. Moreover, every 
ten thousand dollars invested in the drink 
traffic gives employment to less than three per- 
sons, while the same sum invested in the ten 
leading industries gives employment, on an 
average, to nearly nine persons. What folly 
for the farmer to preserve, by his vote, from 
merited destruction a business whieh diverts 
capital that would otherwise employ three 
times as many persons. 

Not that we wish to imply that the Farmers’ 
Alliance is hostile to Prohibition, though in 
Nebraska it refused to endorse the Amend- 
ment. We say these things simply to show 
that the Prohibition Party carries with it pros- 
perity forthe farmer and relief from present 
burdens. The Prohibition Party means not 
only broad acres and big barns, but sober sons 
and happy homes. 


DISCOURTESY CONDEMNED. 

Mida’s Criterion of the Wholesale Whiskey 
and Wine Market, Chicago, Sept. 17.—In a 
recent issue we took occasion to censure the 
course of those self-constituted organs of the 
retail liquor interest, whose stock in trade 
consists in abuse of the religious teachers of 
the people. While many of the sensational 
class of preachers go out of their sphere to 
indulge in intemperate harangues against the 
liquor interests, the very excess of their lan- 
guage acts asa boomerang and injures them- 
selves only. Such cases may very well be left 
to the sober judgment of the public, which will 
not be long in perceiving the fallaciousness 
and inherent weakness of any cause dependent 
upon vituperation. 

We venture to say that saloon-keepers, as a 
class, are not opposed to the Church, and that 
their contributions to its support are on a rore 
liberal scale than any other class in the com- 
munity. What isto be gained by pursuing the 
policy of vituperation? The openly avowed 
purpose is that of revenge, ‘‘ tit for tat,’’ as it 
is called, which is one of the most time-worn 
methods used by barbarians ever since the 
race has hada being. Schuster, of the Chicago 
Champion, calls the editor of the Votce an 
‘** arch fiend.’’ What can be expected of one who 
is so devoid of even the commonest courtesy 
of journalism that he would designate a 
brother editor as an arch fiend, simply on 
account of a difference of opinion ? 

The wholesale liquor interest is served by a 
press that has the respect of friend and foe 
alike. By such a dignified and self-respecting 
course, and by that alone, can so powerful and 
respectable an interest be fitly and fairly voiced 
before the community, on whose good-will 
such vital interests depend. 

WHAT TEMPERANCE DOES. 

St. Louis Christian Advocate, Sept. t0.— 
Temperance puts coal on the fire, meal in the 
barrel, money in the purse, credit in the 
country, contentment in the house, clothes on 








ers’ Alliance with this reservation, that his 
ballot remain his own. Let him by all means 
join it as an alliance, but not as a political 
party. We advise L. H. A. to remain in the 
Prohibition Party, for the reason, first and 
foremost of all, that his ballot was given him | 
to use, not as a farmer, but as a citizen and a 
patriot. The Prohibition Party is not a class | 
party. It does not, like the Alliance, limit its 
membership to those of certain occupations, 


but it welcomes to its ranks alltrue citizens | 


and honest men of whatever calling or trade. 
The saloon burdens the farmer financially 
more than any otherclass. Especially is this 
the case in Nebraska, where the license fees go 
to the cities, and the taxes for crime and pau- 
perism are levied on the counties. The saloon 
strikes at the farmers’ market in two direc- 
tions. For every dollar spent for liquor the 
farmer gets about five cents for the grain fur- 


the children, vigor in the body, and intelli- 
gence inthe mind. Every man is, or should 
be, a tamer of wild beasts, and these wild 
beasts are his passions. To draw their teeth 


|and claws, to muzzle and tame them, to turn 


them into servants and domestic animals, 
fuming, perhaps, but submissive, is the work 
of personal education. 


THE CHURCHES MIGHT DO IT. 
| The Christian Advocate, Belfast, Ireland, 
| Sept. 12.—The dealings of Christian nations 
| with heathen countries in regard to the drink 
| traffic are simply appalling. It issaid that it 


| is the non-Christian merchants who press this 
curse upon the untutored for mercenary rea- 
sons ; but, is it not true, that if all the Chris- 
tian churches were thoroughly in earnest in 
this matter they could compel every Govern- 
ment at once to stay the accursed traffic ? 
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RELIGIOUS. who are thoroughly convinced that they pos- 
sess the truth should desire those less fortu- 
nate to become sharers in the greatest of all 
CANON LIDDON. good. 

The New* York Evangelist, Sept. 18.—| A Catholic cannot be a true Catholic nor a 
Rollins A. Sawyer, D.D.: It is hard to think | sincere, practical one who doesnot in his heart 
of him as dead, to realize that we shall hear | wish and pray for the conversion of all fellow- 
that silvery voice no more; to measure the | men beyond the pale of the true fold to the 
loss to the English pulpit and to the world’s| faith of Christ. 
preaching force which this one death entails. | brethren profess, they do not cherish any wish 
Among churchmen of all degrees there was but | that the benighted Romanist should become 
one opinion asto Henry Liddon’s rank as a| an out-and-out Protestant, but simply that he 
preacher. He stood at the very front. After | should forego certain practices and give over 
your praise of any preacher you met the un-| certain forms of devotion to which they ob- 
varying response, *‘ Wait till your hearCanon ject, it is a plain confession of their want of 
Liddon.” So at length we heard and were faith in the superiority of the system to which 
not disappointed. In fact, we did not think they adhere. But they really do not seem to 
of comparisons or of analysis until we had | look at it from the standpoint of common 
leisure from the delight of listening. While|sense. There is no possible compromise in 
he spoke we were conscious of only dimen-| spiritual affairs. 
sion and luminousness. He walked the high | not with Me is against Me.’’ 
summits of Bible truth in a light that re-| hooves the wayfarer in life’s paths to choose 
vealed everything, even the smallest details of | with the utmost care those indicated by the 
personal life. It was the sublimest uplift of | divine Founder of the Christian system. 
the prophet, as he hovers over humanity with| The doctrine which puts all religions on the 
a brooding splendor of warning, yetcomforting | same plane is in direct opposition to the specific 
love. Every sermon was a ‘‘Section of the | command of Jesus Christ that His followers 
Judgment Day,” when the secrets of allhearts | shall hear His Church. In pretending to be- 
are revealed, not to the shame of universal in- | lieve that all roads lead to heaven, and that 
spection, but to the surprise of a soul now first | all so-called Christian bedies occupy common 
made to know itself. The subject might be | ground with the Church in relation to the 
familiar, but the treatment was never com-| scheme of Christianity, our non-Catholic 
monplace. You never saw it in that light be-| brethren deliberately throw overboard one of 
fore. The vistas opened away to the very |the plainest, simplest and most direct truths 
horizon. It was the old world still, but there | inculeated by Holy Scripture, whose teachings 
were new growths on the ground, and even|they profess to accept as their sole rule of 
new Stars in the sky. faith. 

Four thousand people were often gathered| While Catholics desire the acceptance by all 
under the dome of St. Paul’s to hear this | men of the tenets of the true faith, they recog- 
greatest English speaker. The place, the | nize the fact that there is neither right nor 
audience, the preacher, all were great ; each| warrant for the use of force in this connec- 
seemed suited to the other, and the sublimest| tion. Christ commanded His Apostles and 
truth, finding such conditions, taught you the| their successors to ‘‘teach all nations.” 
meaning of the words so sadly misunderstood: | ‘*‘ They who will not hear the Church let them 
‘* It pleased God by the foolishness of preach- | be to you as the heathenand publican.” Noth- 
ing tosavethem that believe.’’ Not ‘‘ fool-| ing whatever was uttered by Him while on 
ishness’’ by man’s reckoning ; not the silly | earth that can be construed as a warrant for 
slang of sensational exhortation. Nay, then|driving men into the Church by physical 
modern palterer with the majesty of speech!) force. Catholics are quite as familiar with 
Not that indeed! It wasthe highest praise, | these truths as the greatest liberal or agnostic 
an unconscious tribute to the preacher of St.| could possibly be. 

Paul’s, that such silences fell over the great} We solemnly assure our anti-Catholic 
assembly. Not more than two-thirds were | brethren that there isno desire among Catho- 
seated, so there was a constant murmur of feet | lics to persecute them. They are safe. 

on the pavement, a sigh, a surge of the world | 
afar, asif its jar and roar beat up against the 

temple walls and fell like waves on a distant 

shore. Over it all, sounded the voice that | The American Hebrew, New York, Sept. 
spoke for God, for right, for Heaven. The | 19.—The persistent crowding of multitudinous 
mastership of the speaker never faltered. We | synagogues during the high holidays, year 
hear much about preaching above the people, +“ 
so a good many are getting down below them, | 
even into the slums. There is no such thing | 
as preaching above the people for one keeping 

himself in full accord with the dignity and | 
simplicity of the Gospel of Salvation. 

In the death of Canon Liddon, therefore, 
we feel the loss of a grand example, a great 
educator. There is no lack of foremost 
thinkers in the English Church. Weare not 
unmindful of the brilliant men and cultured | ajjzeq by fasting and prayer from its grosser 
preachers who shine on the sky of British | 7 = 
Christianity. Their riches alone can suffer | 
such a loss as this death brings. But the loss 
is ours also. No Church could hold all the 
rays of light from the pulpit where Liddon 
preached, and no single community of Chris- 
tians can solely miss that radiance, now that 
too early death has come. Together we 
cherish the memory of such a model; in fel- 
lowship we sorrow that we shall hear his 
voice no more; in common we count our 
treasures laid up in the life beyond this life. 


YOM KIPPUR. 


spread laxity in the observance of the laws of 
Judaism, there still abides a deep-felt sense 


conspicuous during the season of the Shofar, 

This indescribable feeling seems to affect 
;even Jews who care for nothing Jewish 
throughout the entire year except the solemn 
day whose impressive character has nothing 


properly consider a sense of sin, whether con- 


development or moral growth of those who 
are bereft of this sense of sin. The very 
heights of nobility to which some men reach 


home to us, as nothing else can, the depths of 
unworthiness to which all of us are subject. 


of sin? 
| pentance and atonement. 

NO DESIRE TO PERSECUTE. | Such an atonement not only presupposes 

Catholic Mirror, Baltimore, Sept. 20.—It is | fepentance, but it is the most certain sign that 

certainly curious, to say the least of it, to find our professions of repentance are heartfelt 

our non-Catholic friends of the evangelistic | and earnest, and so too of our confessions of 

press and pulpit condemning as intolerant that | sin. Their sincerity must be measured by the 


universal Catholic desire to bring all men into | fruits which they bear in producing a rooting- 
the Church. What could be more natural, | out of the sins confessed, while the act of con- 
what more commendable than that persons’ fession is in itself an incentive and an inspira- 


If, assome of our dissenting | 


Christ said: ‘‘ He who is| 
It therefore be- | 


after year, indicates that despite the wide- | 


of short-coming which makes itself especially | 


joyous in it but the relief of a soul spiritu- | 
surroundings; this feeling we may perhaps | 


scious or unconscious to those who possess it. | 
There is indeed little hope for the spiritual | 


in some moments of their lives should bring | 


How can we free ourselves from this burden | 
Judaism answers: by confession, re- | 


tion to that repentance and atonement which 
| constitute atrue Yom Xippur. 

It is, therefore, the intimate relations which 
| exist between these three phases of Yom Kip- 
| pur. confession, repentance and atonement, 
which encourage us to look with hopefulness 
| upon the fact that those who observe only the 
| high holidays, at least retain so much attach- 
|ment to Judaism. He who is a Jew at heart 
/even to that extent, perhaps in time, when 
|the right influences are properly brought to 
| bear upon him, may be converted into an ob- 
| servant Jew, who performs the laws and obeys 
| the statutes of Judaism. 





THE SCOPE AND TEST OF PRAYER. 

The Christian Intelligencer, N. Y., Sept. 17. 
—What is prayer? It is nota mere religious 
obligation—a duty growing out of changed 
spiritual relations. Much less is it an act of 
courtesy or formal compliment on the part of 
men to God. No; it is the simple, natural 
| recognition and expression of the dependence 
| of the human soul on God. All objections 
| urged against the practicability and reasonable- 
| ness of prayer are but the outgrowths of igno- 
rance and unspirituality. 


Many readers of this paper will remember 
\‘*the prayer gauge,’’ as suggested by Prof. 
| Tyndall some years ago. He would have the 
| question of prayer tested by setting off a cer- 
| tain ward in a hospital and having the patients 
| thus designated prayed for, and upon their re- 
| covery would rest the proof of prayer. 
| How illogical and unscientific! How 

utterly, absurdly unspiritual! It would be 
practically saying to God, Show us a sign that 
| we may believe. 

James Anthony Froude somewhere says: 
|‘*A Christian minister's prayer for rain is as 
| worthless as a Caffre rain-maker’s incanta- 
|tions.” Another instance of a wise man’s 
| folly. Mr. Froude’s position is false. He 
| does not know the ground he stands upon. A 
| Christian minister does not pray for rain abso- 
‘lutely, noras atest. Only the prayer of faith 
|is prayer, and that faith is faith in God, and 
the answer is contingent on His wisdom and 
love. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND THE FAIR. 

Chicago Tribune, Sept. 16.—It has been 
statedthat the communication of Prof. F. W. 
| Putnam, of Harvard College, recommending 
| the expenditure of World’s Fair money to the 
|extent of $300,000 for archeological expedi- 
| tions over an area ranging from Greenland to 
| Patagonia, and the erection of an ethnologi- 
| cal museum in connection with the World’s 
Fair, ‘‘has been received with favor by the 
Directors.” We are notaware what authority 
there isfor this statement, but it isto be hoped 
that the sentiment of the Directors has been 
incorrectly stated. 

The proposition of Prof. Putnam is to ran- 
sack the Arctic region, the Mississippi Val- 
\ley, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico, Old 
Mexico, Yucatan, Peru, and South America 
generally for natural deposits, fauna and 
| flora, utensils, pottery, models of old dwel- 
| lings, costumes, fossils, skulls, and skeletons, 
beside photographs innumerable, and a mis- 
cellaneous collection of archeological and 
ethnological bric-a-brac, transport them to 
| this city and store them in a museum for pub- 
lic inspection. For such a proposition as this 
the Directors have not a dollar which they can 
spare. If such an exhibition as this is needed 
it can be amply provided from the collection 
of the Smithsonian Institution, or sufficiently 
| so to give those visitors to the Fair who care 
for such things all the informatfon they need 
about the infantile or stone age of the world. 
So far as Chicago is concerned, it should be 
understood that it has not the slightest interest 
in the tertiary or quaternary period or in skulls 
of the Neanderthal sort. It proposes to have 
a live, wide-a-wake, nineteenth century Fair 
and to glorify Christopher Columbus for his 
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great discovery. It has millions for the con- 
struction of exhibiting buildings, but no money 
to waste searching for arrow heads or skulls of 
the stoneage. The great Fair will fitly repre- 
sent the progress of the world from Columbus’s 
time to the present. If the ethnological and 
archeological cranks are noc content with this, 
no one will object to their making their own 
collection at their own expense, as other 
societies are prepared to do. But they 
must not expect that the Chicago Direc- 
tors of the World’s Fair have any money 
to waste on petrified musk oxen or cobblestone 
hammers. 


Detroit Journal, Sept. 17.—The long delay 
over the site for the World’s Fair reveals what 
the defect of the Fair will be. An attempt is 
making to run it purely as a Chicago exposi- 
tion and not as a national or international fair. 
According to the people and press of that city, 
Chicago notions must be strictly consulted. 
Everything that Chicago wants must be 
granted, everything that Chicago censures 
thrown overboard, Chicago wants this and 
Chicago will have that is now the prevailing 
tone of the press of that city. 

Prof. Putnam, of Harvard College, has pro- 
posed an exhaustive archeological exhibition 
of the American continents which may or may 
not be worth the $300,000 asked for the pur- 
pose. It would be novel, characteristic and 
interesting. But the Chicago papers have not 
waited to discuss that point. They have de- 
cided that Chicago doesn’t want it. 

The sooner Chicago is made to understand 
that this is not a Chicago exposition, but a 
World’s Fair, the better for the exhibition, and 
the worse for the monstrous conceit and gas- 
eous inflation of that community. 





DIRECTOR-GENERAL DAVIS. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, Sept.20.—The World’s 
Fair Commission did an eminently wise thing 
yesterday when it elected George R. Davis 
Director-General. He was the choice of the 
directory, and that of itself was a very weighty 
argumentin his favor. These directors would 
not have expressed such a preference without 
careful consideration. It was certainly desir- 
able that the two organizations shou!d work in 
harmony. In fact, no man could afford to as- 
sume the grave responsibilities of the Director- 
Generalship unless he were satisfactory to 
both. But, above all, the choice was the best 
possible because Colonel Davis possesses ina 
preéminent degree the qualifications necessary 
to make the exposition a great success. Upon 
that official far more than upon any other will 
depend the success of the exposition. This 
much is perfectly plain in the light of previous 
world’s fairs. It is now nearly a year since 
Colonel Davis threw himself, heart and soul, 
into this work. It is conceded that in securing 
the location of the fair at Chicago he did more 
than any one else. At first the board had no 
idea of filling the Director-Generalship with a 
Chicagoan. But as the search forthe right 
man progressed it became more and more evi- 
dent that Davis filled the bill better than any 
ene else. His support was wholly due to that 
conviction. 

Commissioner Seweil, of New Jersey, in 
urging Genera! Hastings’s candidacy, remark- 
ed: ‘‘We want to know right here whether 
this fair is local or National.” Mr. Sewell and 
all connected with it should understand that it 
is not only both local and National, but it is 
also, and emphatically, international. Should 
it be a failure, Chicago and the United States 
would both, and about equally, be disgraced. 
It is absolutely necessary to its success that it 
should be managed right from start to finish, 
and in such a way as to be cosmopolitan in 
range and character. The country at large 
had become somewhat uneasy. The people 
had seen this great enterprise drifting along, 
like a ship without a captain, as if becalmed in 
the doldrums. The sails will now be set and 
the voyage resumed, for the crew and the craft 


are both good, and a sailing-master walks the 
deck. 


| 
Pittsburgh Chronicle- Telegraph ,Sept.1g.—The claimed everything both on and beyond the 
Director-General of the Chicago World’s Fair| earth. The courts, however, decided in favor 


is to have a salary of $15,000 a year, and there | 


of the owner of the land, declaring the meteor 


is to be a Commissioner-General who will en- | to bea partof the realty. Professor Winch- 


joy the same liberal compensation. 


| ell has appealed to the Supreme Court of Iowa, 


Instead of fixing salaries, however, the Chi- Its decision may still further complicate the 


cago people should agree on a site. 


ers, and Chicago is expected to be out of site 
again when the commission holds its next 
meeting. 

The dual site would be a very unsatisfactory 





|case, for it isa question whether, under the 
The dual site agreed on a few days ago is 
| now opposed by a majority of the commission- 


federal mining laws, the United States hasn’t 


| an interest in this aerolite. 





HORACE GREELEY. 
Buffalo Times (Dem.), Sept. 21.—A statue 
to the memory of Horace Greeley was yester- 


one in some respects. One portion of it would | day unveiled in Printing House square, New 


be more popular than the other, and would at- | York, 
tract more visitors. Then the exhibitors in| 


the less favored section would feel aggrieved, 
and rightly so. 

Chicago should exert every energy to make 
this display a success. Should it fail, it will 
make the work of all local expositions harder 
in the future, because people will become sus- 
picious of them. 

We fail to see any signs of energy at all ade- 
quate to the occasion, if we except the fixing 
of salaries. 

Of course the Chicago man would never lose 
sight of that. 


THE COMTE DE PARIS. 

Philadelphia Ledger, Sept. 19.—Colonel John 
P. Nicholson, of the Loyal Legion, has re- 
ceived a dispatch from the Comte de Paris, 
who will in a few days leave England upon a 
brief visit to the United States, stating that he 
will arrive in Philadelphia on the 6th of 
October, on the evening of which day he will 
be given a reception at the Union League by 
the members of the Legion, among whom are 
many of his old comrades of the Army of the 
Potomac. 

The Comte de Paris has said, in speaking of 
his forthcoming visit to America, that he re- 
turns only as a soldier seeking old friends and 
comrades of camp and field, and to revisit 
those scenes of the war in which he showed 
such devotion to the nation by placing his 
sword at itsservice. Hecomesto this country 
in no other character—for no other purpose 
than that. 

In its time of need he placed at ourcountry’s 
disposal his life and services, and it should, 
upon the coming opportune occasion of his 
visit, testify in generous welcome and hospi- 
tality its sense of its indebtedness to him. 

That indebtedness is not represented alone 
by what he did in tent and field for the Nation 
during the War of the Rebellion. He has 
rendered larger and greater service since, by 
giving to the world that comprehensive, faith- 
ful history of the war, which first gave to 
Europea veracious statement of the cause for 
which the North fought and of the patriotism, 
skill and courage with which it fought. The 
Comte de Paris’s history of the Civil War in 
America is justly said to have revolutionized 
the opinion of Europe with regard to the con- 
test between the North and South. 

For what he did as a soldier, for what he has 
written as a historian, the people of America 








In countless ways the American citizen 
is reminded of Greeley. What native of this 


| country has stamped the impress of his char- 


acter more indelibly upon the whole people? 


| We doubt if there is a man, living or dead, 


whose personal history is better known to the 
exalted and lowly of his fellow-citizens. As 
we recall Greeley, the first thought is that he 
was a self-made man. His poverty was as 
hopeless as ever a boy had to contend with. 
His parents were the poorest of the rural popu- 
lation of New England, and when Horace was 
only ten years of age his father was a fugitive 
from arrest for debt. His daily labor when 
but a child was a part of the family resources, 
and during all his apprenticeship at the print- 
er’s trade he saved his forty dollars a year to 
send to his parents. Throughout his child- 
hood and youth he practised the most grinding 
economy, and even after he had become a 
journeyman printer he sent all the money that 
his frugal habits enabled him to save, home to 
his parents. This very discipline was the 
foundation of his subsequent greatness. Out 
of all these experiences he acquired the sound- 
est common sense, and grew in mind if not in 
wealth toward that ripe nobility of character 
and intellect that made him known throughout 
the world, as the ablest American journalist 
that has ever lived. The betterment of the 
condition of the laboring people was ever a 
live topic with him. He was temperate even 
to total abstinence, though he favored high 
license, believing that prohibition could not 
succeed. 

Greeley’s high moral qualities gave to Zhe 
Tribune while he conducted it an eminent 
place among newspapers, and on the strength 
of Greeley’s qualities alone the Republican 
party has ever since claimed to be the party of 
moral ideas. Greeley wasa student of politics 
from early youth and none more ably read the 
political horoscope. It would have been 
better had he never become a presidential 
candidate. The ingratitude of friends, and 
political defeat killed him. Yet his noble and 
pure life will always shine in American history, 
and the works of his pen will endure longer 
than bronze or granite. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 21. — There 
would have been a place for Horace Greeley’s 
ashes in an American Westminster Abbey, but 
his dust would have been out of place there. 

Mr. Greeley’s own aspiration, that he should 
be known to coming ages as the founderof Zhe 
Tribune, is fulfilled in this unique triple monu- 








owe the Comte de Paris a great and lasting | ment—the building, the journal, and the heroic 
debt of gratitude. They should endeavor by | figure in bronze with its contemplative eyes 
the warmth of their welcome to show that they | uplifted from the open page and with good- 
are sensible of their enduring obligations to| will for men beaming from its benignant 
him. features. 

The ceremonies with which the last of these 
memorials was revealed to the public were 
Utica Herald, Sept. 20.—Last spring, after| simple and impressive. Colonel Hay’s un- 
a grand pyrotechnic display over the State of | affected and graceful speech was followed by 
Iowa, a big aerolite fell in Winnebago County. | Mr. Depew’s oration—a noble yet touching and 
Peter Hugland found the hole it made on en- | almost affectionate tribute to Horace Greeley’s 
tering the earth and dug it up. What was left! genius, robust civic virtues, and purity of 
of itconsisted of a sixty-six pound mass, in | heart. Each address was a wreath worthy to 
appearance a black stone. Hugland sold the| crown the memory of the heroic dead. A 
interesting chunk to Professor Winchell, of faithful daughter’s hand removed the veil, and 
Minnesota. Then John Goddard, the owner|the great Editor was revealed in sculptured 
of the land which caught the aerolite, insti-| bronze, inthe habit of thought and life as he 
tuted an action for rep!evin. When the case | was seen among men. He being dead still 





A ‘* SHOOTING STAR” IN COURT. 





came up in court, the lawyers on both sides | speaketh to all who have caught something of 
were in a quandary as to what was the proper |the inspiration of his life. Zhe Tribune 
line of argument, there being no legal prece-| henceforth bears on its front the image and 
dents covering so novelacase. So each side | superscription of its founder. 
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Index of Periodical Literature. 








AMERICAN AND ENGLISH. 
BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Coraés,a Modern Greek Scholar and Patriot, William H. Parks, New Eng. and 
Yale Rev., Sept. A sketch of his life. 

Fremont, General John Charles, Arthur Edwards, D.D., Chautauquan, Oct, 
A sketch of his life. 

Heine, The last Days of, from the German of Doctor G. Karpeles, Macmillan’s 
Mag., Sept. 

Montaigne, Arthur Tilley, Macmillan’s Mag., Sept. A biographical and critical 
essay. 

Schuyler, Eugene, Marion Wilcox, New Eng. and Yale Rev., Sept. A short 
sketch. 

EDUCATION AND LITERATURE. 

An Open Letter /x Re the article entitled ‘‘A Poetical Heart-Break,’’ William 
Higgs, New Eng. and Yale Rev., Sept. A criticism of an anonymous letter 
under the title of ‘‘ A Poetical Heart-Break,’’ referring to private experience 
and personal meaning in certain lyrics arid verses of Tennyson. 

Astronomy, Studies in, Garrett P. Serviss, Chautauquan, Oct. The earth and 
the heavens; the revolution of the heavens; the solar system. 

** As You Like It,’ Aa L’ Americaine, Blackwood’s Mag., Sept. A critique of 
Furness’s edition of Shakespeare and Daly’s production of ‘‘As You Like It.” 

British Museum, Manuscripts in, Prof. L. Sears, Andover Rev., Sept. 

Browning, Study of Rhymes in, Elizabeth M. Clark, Poet-Lore, Sept. 

Chautauqua, Founders of, The Tribune Mon., Sept. Sketches of Lewis Miller, 
Inventor and President; John H. Vincent, Chancellor; T. L. Flood, Editor; 
W. A. Duncan, Secretary. 

Chautauqua Parthenon, Tribune Mon., Sept. 

Chautauqua Teachers, Tribune Mon., Sept. 

Chautauqua, Women of, Tribune Mon., Sept. 

Christian Englehart, The Craze of, W. H. T., The Globe, Sept.to Nov. A crit- 
icism of the book, 

English, Intellectual Development of the, E. A. Freeman, Chautauquan, Oct. 

Education is Life, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Chautauquan, Oct. An 
address to the C. L. S. C. Class of 1890, by the ex-President of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

Education (National), The New Basis of, George R. Stetson, Andover Rev., 
Sept. This article has especial reference to the negro educational problem. 
Ethics, Modern Reconstruction of, Prof. W. R. Benedict, Andover Rev., Sept. 
A discussion of the three reconstruction forms by Mr. Darwin, Mr. Spencer 

and Leslie Stephen. 

Evolution, The Ethics of, J. H. Hyslop, New Eng.and Yale Rev.,Sept. An 
essay upon the application of evolution to ethics. 

Krasinski, Count, and Polish Destiny, William Henry Thorne, The Globe 
Sept. to Nov. An attempt to trace an idealized history of Poland in the writ- 
ings of the poet Krasinska. 

Renaissance, A Recent. II. The ‘‘ Félibrige,” Maria Lefferts Elmendorf, 
Poet-Lore, Sept. Anaccount of the organization and work of the “ Féli- 
brige.’’ (Provengal). 

Scientific Expeditions from American Colleges, N.S. Shaler, S. D., Chautau- 
quan, Oct. 

Shakespeare,John Milton on, Edward E. Cotheran, The Globe, Sept. to Nov. 
Evidence from the works of Milton that Shakespeare, and not Bacon, was the 
creator of the great dramas. 

Shakespeare’s Sonnets, ‘‘W.H.’’ and the ‘‘ Dark Lady,’’ Charlotte C. Stopes, 
Poet-Lore, Sept. Some facts relating to the ‘‘W. H.’’and the ‘* Dark Lady” 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

The Tale of the Manor and the Black Dwarf, J. Veitch, Blackwood's Mag., Sept. 
Descriptive of the locality of Sir Walter Scott’s tale of *‘ The Black Dwarf.” 
Tolstoi Scare, The, W. H. T., The Globe, Sept. to Nov. A defense of the 

‘* Kreutzer Sonata,” and a criticism of the authorities that suppressed it. 

Wordsworth, Professor Knight's New life of, Arlislo M. Young, New Eng. and 

Yale Rev., Sept. A review of Prof. Knight’s book. 


POLITICAL. 

Americans, International Duties of, Joseph Cook (Boston Monday Lectures), 
Our Day, Sept. ; 

English Constitution (The), Woodrow Wilson, Ph.D., LLD.,Chautauquan, Oct. 
This article deals with the general characteristics and history of the English 
Constitution, 

Federation (Imperial) Obstacles to, H. R. Nicholls, United Service Mag., Lon- 
don, Sept. Discusses the sentiments of Australians generally on the subject. 
Pan-American Congress, Joseph Cook (Boston Monday Lectures), Our Day, 

Sept. 

Revolution, The Story of a, Macmillan’s Mag., Sept. Treats of the recent revo- 
lution in the Argentine Republic. 

Tariff, The American, Goldwin Smith, Macmillan’s Mag., Sept. The writer 
criticises the American Tariff and prophecies that the days of Protection in the 
United States are numbered. 

United States, The Strength and Weakness of Popular Government in the, 
Charles J. Bonaparte, New Eng. and Yale Kev., Sept. 


RELIGIOUS. 

England, The Religious History of, Prof. George P. Fisher, D.D., LL.D 
Chautauquan, Oct. I. To the Norman Conquest. 

Hebrew Prophet and Christian Preacher, Geo. B. Spalding, D.D., Andover 
Rev., Sept. Showing that the “real essence of the prophetic office and charac- 
ter belongs to, and must be exhibited by the Christian preacher.” 

Italy, Religious Movements in, Prof. J. H. W. Stuckenberg, Our Day, Sept. 

Martyr (an unnoted) Among the Doctors of Islam in the Sixteenth Century, 
Henry O. Dwight, New Eng. and Yale Review, Sept. A bit of history concern- 








ing ‘* Kabiz,” a reformer who appeared in Constantinople in 1527, and was 
put to death for his adherence to Jesus Christ. bi 
Truth, The Polarity of, Rev. James F. Brodie, Adover Rev., Sept. This article 
has especial reference to religious truth. ‘* The Polarity of truth bscomes ob- 
servable when it is subjected to the process of statement or reasoning.”* 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 

American Cities, Are they in a Moral Decline? Nathaniel Seaver, Jr., Th e Globe 
Sept. to Nov. 

Carnegie, Bellamy and Company. W. H. Thorne, The Globe, Sept.to Nov. A 
criticism of ‘‘ The Gospel of Wealth,’’ by Andrew Carnegie; ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” by Edward Bellamy; and ‘‘What Is Christian Socialism ?” by W. D, 
P. Bliss. 

Children. Our Toiling, Florence Kelley Wischnewetzky. Our Day,Sept Aplea 
for the abolition of child labor, 

Children? What shall we dowith Our, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Chautau- 
qan, Oct. 

Crofters (The) and the Government, By an Islesman, Blackwood’s Mag., Sept. 
Suggestions for improving the eondition of the Crofters—petty land-holders 
in the West Highlands of Scotland. 

Rome, the Modern Spirit in, Charles Edwardes, Macmillan’s Mag., Sept. A 
comparison of Rome under the Pope and under King Humbert. 

Socialism in the Light of History, George Willis Cooke, Andover Rev., Sept. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

Army Reform in Native States in India, C. E. Beddulph, United Service Mag., 
London, Sept. A proposal to substitute well-organized troops of the indige- 
nous population for the present bodies of soldiers of fortune which compose 
the native army. 

At‘ The Owen Glendower,” A. G. Bradley, Macmillan’s Mag., Sept. Descrip- 
tive of Llanfihangel Bach, in Wales, where there is an inn called ** The Owen 
Glendower.”’ 

A Unique Town, P. Hornden, Blackwood’s Mag., Sept. An account ofa small 
English town—name not given—fifty miles from Charing Cross. 

Briton, An Early, J. Franklin Jameson, Ph. D. Descriptive of the physical char- 
acteristics, the manners and customs of the early Britons. 

England, The Tenure of Land in, D. McG. Means; Chaytauquan, Oct. 

Grampians, A morning in the, Blackwood’s Mag., Sept. 

Idleness, P. Anderson Graham, Macmillan’s Mag., Sept. An essay in praise of 
idleness and its excellent results. 

Japanese Watering-place, A Tripto a, Louis Bastide, Chautauquan, Oct. 

Japan, The Invincible Armada in, J.§. Sewall, New Eng. and Yale Rev., Sept, 
An account of the Japan Expedition, under Commodore Matthew C. Perry, in 
1853. 

Navy (English), The War Training of, Admiral Sir G. Phipps Hornby, G, C. B., 
United Service Mag., London, Sept. Suggests the army system of training of 
large numbers of young men that they may overflow into the mercantile service 
as reserve men. 

OnGreenhow Hill, Rudyard Kipling, Macmillan’s Mag., London, Sept. A 
stort story. 

Recess (The) As It is afd As It was, Blackwood’s Mag., Sept. Deprecating the 
change in the Parliamentary Recess since 1874, formerly a real holiday, but 
now devoted to making political speeches about the country. 

Saxons, How they Lived, R.S. Dix., Chautauquan, Oct. Part I., Britain betore 
the Saxons: the ancient Saxons; Saxons in Britain. 

Smoke Attack, The, Mark Hamilton, United Service Mag., London, Sept, Ex- 
planatory of Col. Bease’s plan to cover the advance of attacking troops by 
clouds of smoke. 

Treasure Hunt, The True Story of the, Wilfred Pollock, Blackwood’s Mag., 
Sept. A recital of what befell an expedition which sailed last year trom Eng- 
land to the Island of Trinidada, in the South Atlantic, in search of church 
silver plate supposed to be buried there. 


ITALIAN. 

Foscolo, La Laura de Niccold, G. Chiarini, Nuova Antologia, Rome, Aug, 16, 
Endeavor to identify the Laura, mentioned in the poems of the Italian poet 
Niccold Foscolo. 

Pietro Aretino e Pasquino, Alessandro Luzio, Nuova Antologia, Rome, Aug. 16, 
Showing the connection of the Italian poet, Pietro Aretino, with the verses 
affixed to the statue of Pasquin in Rome, 

Uomo di stato fortunato, Un, Bonghi, Nuova Antologia, Rome, Aug. 16. Third 
and last of aseries of papers on the late Andrassy, Premier of Austria. 

Utopie Americane, Nuove, II libro di Edoardo Bellamy: Looking Backward, 
Giovanni Boglietti, Nuova Antologia, Rome, Aug. 16. Critical examination 
of ** Looking Backward.”* 

SPANISH. 


Acontecimiento Literatio (Un) (A Literary acquisition), Miguel Carrasco Laba- 
déa, Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, August 30, 


Review of a new book by Francesco Barado, entitled ‘* Literatura Militar 
Espafiola’’ (Spanish military literature). 


Montserrat, J, Casafi, Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, August 30. 
First part of a description of Montserrat near Barcelona, Spain. 
Poesia Espafiola, Los Principes de la, Juan Perez de Guzman, Revista Con- 
temporanea, Madrid, August 30. 
(The Princes of Spanish Poetry), selections from their most famous poems, 
Relacién que hizo de su viaje por Espafia la Sefiora Condesa D’Aulnoy en 1679. 
La Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, August 30. 


Installment of a description by the Countess D’ Aulnoy of a journey made 
by her in Spain in 1679. 


Puerto Rico, J. Jimines Agius, Revista Contemporanea, Madrid, August 30. 
Conclusion of papers descriptive of the Island of Porto Rico, 
Teatro Espafiol (El) en los tiempos antiguos. Nicolds Diaz y Pérez, Revista 
Contemporanea, Madrid, August 30. 


First of a series of Ly oye on the Spanish Theatre in ancient times, begin 
ning at the end of the 16th century. 
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Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


America, Prehistoric. Trans. from the French. Marquise de Nadaillac. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Cl., $2.25. 


Alfred the Great. T. Hughes. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. Cl., $:. 





Atlantic Reporter,V. 19. Cont. all the decisions of the Supreme Courts of Me., 
N. H., Vt., R.1., Conn. and Pa., Etc., Etc. West Pub. Co., St. Paul. Sh’p, $4. 

Aztec Land. M.M. Ballou. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. Cl., $1.50. 

Campaigning with Crook, and stories of Army Life. C. King. Harper. Cl., 
$1.25 

Civil Government in the United States, considered with some reference to itS 
origin. J. Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bost. Cl., $:. 

Dust and Its Dangers. T. Mitchell Pruden, M.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cl., 75cts. 

Earth and Man (The): Lectures on comparative physical geopraphy in its rela- 
tion to the history of mankind. Arnold Guyot. C. Scribner’s Sons. Cl., $1.75. 

Encyclopedia of Law, American and English. V. 12 (Jointure to lease). E. 
Thompson & Co., Northport, N. Y. Sh’p., $6.50. 

English Stage, from Thomas Bellerton to Edmund Kean. J. Doran. 
D. McKay, Phil. Cl., $2.50. 

Europe. A sketch of the history of. Chiefly international; from the begin- 
ning of the Roman Empire to the present day. Arthur Reid Ropes. E.& J. B. 
Young & Co. 

“Habitsand Men. J. Doran. D. McKay, Phil. Cl., $1.25. 

Holland and Its People. Edmondode Amico. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. Cl., $2.25. 

Los Cerritos: A romance of the modern time. Gertrude Franklin Atherton. 
J. W. Lovell Co. Cl., $:. 

Massachusetts. Supreme Judicial Court. Cases argued and determined. 
Sept., 1880-Jan., 1890. Little, Brown & Co., Bost., Shp, $2.50. 

Monarchs retired from Business. J. Doran. D. McKay, Phil. Cl., $2.50. 

Moths and Butterflies, Among the. Julia P. Ballard, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
CL1., $x.50. 

New York. The Code of Civil Procedure. Banks & Bro. N.Y.and Alb. 
Sh’ p, $7.50. 

Queens of England of the House of Hanover, Lives of. J. Doran. D. McKay, 
Phil. Cl., $2.50. 

Rab and His Friends. J. Brown. With a sketch of the author. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Bost. Cl., $x. 

Spiritual Outlines of Books and Themes. W.E.Carr. Fleming H. Reveil., 
N.Y. & Chic. Cl., 75cts. 

Turnover Club (The): Tales told at the Turnover Club about Actors and 
Actresses. Biff Hall(fsexd). Rand, McNally & Co. Cl., $1.50. 


With Essex in Ireland: being extracts from a diary kept in Ireland during the 
year 1599 by H. Harvey. Ed.by the Hon. Emily Lawless. J.W. Lovell Co. Cl.,$x. 


GERMAN. 


Anleitung, Kurz, zur Bereitung von Obstwein u anderer Benutzung d. Obstes 
f.den Hausbedarf nach eigener Erfahrg. M. Hilf v. Heinrich Zemmler u. Karl 
Schultz von e. Pfarrefrau. 12. (16 S.) Wolfenbentel (Braunschweig Griineberg). 


Aus dem Biirgerhause. Novellen. Anna Hartenstein. 8. Verlag d.‘‘ Uni- 
versum.” Berlin. [Inhalt. Im banneder Pflicht. Das Supet’dentsrisel.] 

Bilder aus dem Leben des Chinesische Volkes. 8. (24S. mitIlls.) Missions- 
buch handlg. Basel. 

Die Stinder der Vater M. Widdern. Novelle. M.Widdern. 12. (235 S.) 
Alb. Goldschmidt. Berlin. 

Deutscher Abenteurer, ein. Eine Erzihlg aus West Afrika. 8. (64S.) Kri- 
mers’s Verl. Hamburg. 

Die Schule des Lebens. Roman. Herbert v. Osten. 8. (329 S.) Yanke, 
Berlin, 

Die Heilung der Trunksucht. Wilh. Bode Eine Belehrg. f. Trinker u deren 
Angehirige. Wilh. Bode. 8. (35S.) Tienken, Bremerhaven. 

Freut euch d. Lebens. Eine Sammlung der neuesten u behebtesten Volks- 
‘Gesellschafts-Vaterlands Lieder. Neue Ker. Ausg. 16. (96 S,.) Ennslin & 
Laiblin Reutlingen. 

Gepfeffertes! Pikante Vortriige f. gemiithliches Herrenkreise. A. F. E. 
Langbein. 12. (513 S.) Adf.Schumann. Leipzig. 

In der Schule des Lebans, eine Erzhlg. ftirs Volk. Adf. Fauth. 12. (144 S.) 
Buchhandlgn d. Nass. Colportage-vereins. Herborn. 

Ines de la Sierras. Chas. Tr. Nodier, Nouvelleed. 12. (208S.) Neufeld u. 
Hennis. Berlin. 

Klinge aus dem Reiche der Unsterblichkeit. H.Starkenhort. 8. (v. 1835S.) 
(Ferd Fricke.) Mtinchen. 

Kise Fabrication in Frankreich. Vincenz Charonsek. Aus: Oesterr. landw. 
Wochenblatt. 8. (19 S.) Frick, Wien. 

Mars Imperator. Heitere uernste Bilder aus dem Soldaten leben. Haupt- 
man,a, D. Osk. Lehr, 8. (150S.) Laverrenz, Berlin. 


Passendesu Unpassendes. Heitere u ernstere Vortriige f. Herrenkreise. A. 
IF. BE. Langbein. 12. (v. 326S.) Adf. Schumann, Leipzig. 





Quer durch’s Leben. Bilder u. Geschichten. Conr. Telmann. 2 Thl. (8-iii, 
252S.) Reissner, Leipzig. 


Reserve hat Ruhe? Errinnerungen u Eingezogenen. Vict Laverrenz, 8, 
(r2t S,) Vict Laverrenz, Berlin. 


Stoppelfelden, Carla Eden. Roman. 2 Thleimxr Band. 8. (160 u. 177 S.) 
Janke, Berlin, 


Fino Moralt. Kampf und Ende e Kiinstlers, Walth, Siegfried. 2 Tle. in x Bd. 
8 (ix. 647 S.) Constenoble, Jena. 


Unter den Kannibalen e Sudsee-Insel e. Erzahlg. W. Braun. 8. (64S.) Kra- 
mers Verl, Berlin. 


Zigeunerliebe. Eine Groszstaderin. B. W. Zell, 2 Novellen. 12. (129S.) 
Alb. Goldschmidt, Berlin. 








Current Events. 





Thursday, Sept. 18. 


The House Conferrees on the Tariff Bill accept the Aldrich reciprocity 
Amendment...... Dion Boucicault, the playwright and actor, dies in N. Y, 
os ee W.E. Russell, & Cambridge, nominated by the Massachusetts 
Democrats for Governor...... Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale College, is elected 
President of the Chicago University. 


John Dillon and William O’Brien are arrested in Ireland on the charges 
of conspiracy and advising tenants not to pay their rent...... The Editor of 
the ** Cocarde,” the Boulangist organ, is imprisoned in Paris, for infringing 
the Press law. 


Friday, Sept. 19. 


Col. George R. Davis, of Chicago, is selected Director-General of the 
Worid’s Fair...... The Colorado Republican Convention nominates John 
L. Routt, of Arapahoe County, for Governor...... The President signs the 
River and Harbor and Anti-Lottery Bills. 


Dilion and O'Brien, the arrested Irish leaders, are released on bail. 


Saturday, Sept. 20. 


Unveiling of the bronze statue of Horace Greeley in N. Y. City; prayer 
by Bishop Potter; oration by Chauncey M. Depew. 


King Humbert unveils an equestrian statue of his father, Victor Emanuel, 
at Florence, Italy...... The Cape of Good Hope Bank suspends payment, 


Sunday, Sept. 21. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers meet in N. Y. City and endorse 
the course of Chief Arthur in the Central strike. 


The Nationalists hold a meeting at Swinford, County Mayo, Ireland, at 
which John Dillon makes a speech in which he denounces the Governments 
measures in dealing with the Nationalists 


Monday, Sept. 22. 


Washington Park, Chicago, is chosen as the site for the World’s Fair...... 
Mayor Grant decides upon the plan for taking a new census of N. Y. City 
under the direct supervision of the Mayor, and wlth the coiperation of the 
police force acting as canvassers...... A meeting of representative ministers 
of N. Y. City adopt an address in favor of the People’s Municipal League. 


The trial of Reginald Birchal) for the murder of F. C. Benwell begins at 
Woodstock, Ontario...... The Anti-Slavery Conference opens in Paris; 
President Keller urges the Congress to begin such a movement throughout 
the world as would put an end toslavery......The Salvador Congress rati- 
fies the full treaty of peace between Salvador and Guatemala, 


Tuesday, Sept. 23. 


In the contested election cases of Langstonand Miller against Venable 
and Elliott, the House decides in favor of the contestants...... Gen. N. P. 
Banks defeated for renomination at the Republican Convention in the sth 
Mass. District...... The Fast of Yom Kippur, or the Day or Atonement, be- 
gins at sunset...... William Walter Phelps, the American Minister to Ger- 
many, arrives in N. Y.City...... The German Catholic Congress begins in 
Pittsburgh. 


The town of Colon, on the Isthmus of Panama, almost entirely destroyed 
by fire..... .Patrick O’Brien, M.P., is arrested in Ireland...... A commercial 
panic prevails in Lisbon. 


Wednesday, Sept. 24th. 


The Senate passes Mr. Evarts’ substitute for the House Bill defining and 
regulating the jurisdiction of the United States Courts...... The House ex- 
cludes from the Congressional Record Mr, Kennedy’s speech reflecting upon 
the Senate......The ro7th Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York begins in the Church of the Holy Trinity, N. Y. 
City. 

Turkish newspapers are forbidden by the Government to comment on the 
affairs of the Orthodox and Armenian Churches. 
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